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.M1:TH()I)S  of  .STFIIV  in  KNGLISII  LlTKlt ATUKE. 

TIIH  prominence  assig'iied  in  onr  contemporary  educational  lit¬ 
erature,  as  well  as  in  onr  practice,  to  the  art  of  methodology^ 
has  led  to  a  revnlsion  which  is  both  logical  in  its  character  and 
salutary  in  its  effects,  d'he  iintem[)ered  zeal  of  the  extreme  meth¬ 
odologists  has  caused  them  to  assign  to  their  shallow  artifices  a 
sort  of  matjrical  efiicacv,  as  thou<;h  the  hi<;hest  ends  of  instruction 
were  to  Ik,*  accomiilished  liy  mere  dexterity,  pure  attainment,  culti¬ 
vated  judgment,  delicate  scliolarship,  lofty  idealism,  all  being  of 
.secondary  import  in  this  dispensation  of  sciolism.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  philosophic  system  Bacon  seems  to  have  anticipated 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our  modern  educational  em¬ 
piricism.  d'he  Novum  Organum  which  lie  believed  was  to  revo- 
Intionize  existing  methods  of  philosophic  investigation,  was  to 
achieve  success  not  by  force  of  individual  skill  or  aptitude,  but  by 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  moth'  pursued.  Original  differences 
of  genius,  temperament,  charaeter,  were  to  be  effaced  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  .system  which  ignored  them  and  accomplished  its  ends  by 
the  su[)reme  merit  of  method  alone.  Bacon’s  scheme  of  levelling 

^  Copyriglit,  ISSS,  by  Easteni  Ecliicalioiial  Bureau. 
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all  (nijj^inal  (littVreiices  and  setting  aside  all  native  oi' ae(iuire(l  fac¬ 
ulties  is  a  su^ofestive  and  entertaiiunjj^  eoniineiitaiy  when  read  in 
the  lii^ht  of  modern  developments.  Still,  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
salntarv  to  j)i'ess  reaetionaiy  n-ovements  to  an  extreme  decree,  and 
there  can  l»e  no  donht  that  methods  may  he  elfeetively  employed 
as  an  itiu-lllarif  to  the  higher  condition  of  true  scholarship.  In 
any  sphere  of  edncati(»nal  work,  their  function  must  he  secondary 
and  subordinate,  not  primary  or  ex(dnsive. 

So  much  has  been  wiitten  and  said  in  regard  to  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  primary  schools  that  the  world  has  ^rown  weary  of  the 
theme,  'riie  loftier  spheres  of  scientitic,  literary,  and  historical 
teaching’  have  hai>pily  escaped  the  emjtirical  epidemic,  and  will 
remain  free  from  its  taintin<^  touch.  The  held  of  Mnolish  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Lnolish  Lanji^nat^e  —  in  its  higher  forms  —  seems  to 
have  been  thus  far  nndesolated  by  the  oracles  of  empirical  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  pnr})ose  in  the  present  [taper  to  set  forth  concisely  some  results, 
gathered  from  a  varied  and  changeful  career  as  teacher  of  English 
Lite’atnre.  They  are  offered  in  no  s[)irit  of  dogmatism  —  merely 
as  suggestions  for  consideration — for  scholarly  retlectittn  —  by  no 
means  for  necessary  acce[)tance  or  a|)[)roval. 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  tendency  of  modern  teaching  to  divorce 
the  literature  from  its  natural  cognate  and  inter[)reter  —  the  de- 
[tartmeiit  of  history.  For  literature  is  the  artistic  ex[)ression  of 
the  historic  life.  The  one  elucidates  and  illumines  the  other; 
their  se[)aration  is  illogical  and  em[)irical.  A  broad,  critical,  and 
sym[tathetic  knowledge  <»f  the  great  lines  of  historic  growth,  is  an 
essential  re<[nisite  on  the  [)art  of  every  teacher  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  in  the  bewildering  com[)lexity  of  modern  historic  life 
that  this  harmony  of  relation  is  most  [)erce[)tihle  and  most  im[)ress- 
ive,  yet  it  may  be  traced  in  the  sim[)ler  historic  develo[)ment  of 
anti([nity  —  a  notable  illustration  being  the  advance  of  Athens  to 
the  literary  and  [aditical  sn[)remacy  of  (irreece,  under  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  the  Persian  wars.  Other  instances  may  he 
gathered  from  the  elder  world,  hut  the  modern  ages  abound  in 
exam[»les  and  illustrations.  Let  ns  select  from  the  rich  held  at 
our  dis[)Osal,  elaborating  onr  selections,  so  as  to  conlirm  the  truth 
of  the  general  [)ro[)osition.  The  Elizabethan  age  is  a  mirror  held 
n[)  to  nature,  in  which  is  reflected  the  form  and  [)ressnre  of  the 
historic  life.  Every  phase  of  its  luxuriant  and  versatile  growth. 
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is  suo-^fstive  (*f  some  distiiietive  featuiv  of  its  ])olitieiil,  moral,  or 
material  ex[)aiisioii.  'I'lie  ereative  form  assumed  by  its  literary 
types,  the  surrender  of  its  noblest  wiiters  rather  to  iiipmlse  than 
to  eritieal  o-uidauee,  [>oint  to  the  «[uiekeniu<>-  foree  of  eertai  bis- 
torie  iullueuees  ubieb  we  shall  mnv  eudea\’or  to  iudieate. 

As  a  matter  of  bistoi  ie  reeord.  when  Klizabetb  aseeiided  the 
throne  in  1  ddS  Ixttb  lano;na<^e  and  people  were  in  a  disoroaid/.ed 
and  distraeted  eondition.  d'lie  sweet  strains  of  Kn<>lisb  son<r  that 
bad  arisen  with  ('baneerdied  away  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  bad 
bei,njn.  leaving-  only  litfnl  eeboes  of  tbeii’  imdody  dni  in<r  the  dreary 
a^e  that  extends  fiom  the  advent  of  the  fifteenth  eentniy  to  the 
prelndino-  symphonies  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt.  'I'he  nati»*n  had  been 
convulsed  by  the  thirty  years'  war  of  York  and  laineaster  —  a 
strno<rle  involvini>f  no  yrave  eonstitntional  or  moral  princii)le.  but 
leavino-  an  abidin<;  impress  upon  the  cbaraetei’  of  Knolish  history 
and  of  Kno-lish  speech.  'The  introduction  of  printino-  stimulated 
in  its  first  effects  prevailing-  linguistic  disorder.  The  Renaissance 
and  'I'he  Reformation  followed  in  its  train.  C'lassical  learniiiij^,  at 
first  pursued  in  accordance  with  looic-al  and  rational  methods, 
soon  dei^amerated  into  an  eleo-ant  affectation,  and  instead  of  striv¬ 
ing  to  domesticate  the  acknowledi>-ed  graces  of  (ireek  and  Roman 
artists,  strove  to  en<ifi-aft  ui»on  the  simple  structure  of  onr  lan¬ 
guage,  the  com[)licated  j)eriods  of  the  ancients,  d'he  acrimoiuons 
strife  of  the  Reformation  absorbed  the  minds  of  .seholars,  and 
diverted  their  energies  from  the  enmtbling  pursuits  of  literature. 
The  structure  of  the  language  was  unsettled,  its  syntax  was  llne- 
tnating,  its  vocabulary  not  ascertained,  its  metrical  [)rinciples  and 
combinations  undetermined.  Its  vei  bal  riclme.ss  was  being  steadi¬ 
ly  increased  by  translations  of  the  (Ireek  and  Latin  classics,  by  the 
si)irit  of  commercial  adventure,  geogra})hical  enterprise,  and  knight¬ 
ly  daring.  For  the  higher  [)nrposes  of  scholarly  com})Osition,  the 
language  was  had  in  slight  esteem,  and  Ascham  ajadogizes  for 
employing  it,  ‘•doubting  not  that  he  should  be  blamed”  for  this 
act  of  supposed  condescension  to  the  rights  of  the  native  s[)eech. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  clear  foreshadowing 
of  the  most  brilliant  creative  epoch  that  has  been  developed  bi 
modern  literature.  Vet  in  tbirty  years  from  the  beginning  of  her 
reign  it  was  ripening  into  supreme  vigor  and  splendor  —  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete. 
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Let  us  note  the  liistorie  intluenees  that  had  produeed  tlds  mar¬ 
velous  result.  First  of  all — -  pi'eemiiieiit  above  all  —  was  the  lofty 
sense  of  self-respeet,  the  stimulus  to  national  eonseiousness,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  splendid  vi'etorv  over  the  Spanish  .Vrmada,  an 
aehievement  that  may  he  justly  deserihed  as  the  Fn^lish  Salamis. 
Other  intluenees  are  to  he  enumerated.  The  knightly  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  ;  the  spirit  of  heroie  emprise  ;  the  exjtansion  of  jj^eoj^napli- 
ieal  and  eommereial  knowledge;  eoloni/.ation  ;  the  ijuest  of  strange 
lands  in  the  “  unformed  Oeeident,"  were  all  determining  forees, 
exhilarating  ageneies.  Tlien  too,  was  the  relation  of  Fnoland  to 
foreign  powers,  orowiiijr  out  of  the  eomj)lex  struijfoles  of  the 
Ueformation  to  establish  itself  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Hugue¬ 
not  strusrirles  ill  Franee,  and  the  almost  eeaseless  strife  with  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarehy.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
began  in  IdbS.  Sidney  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  Haeon, 
eight ;  Shakespeare,  four  ;  Raleigh  and  Spenser  were  sixteen,  being 
both  born  in  lod2.  In  the  midst  of  all,  and  in  one  sense  above 
all,  was  the  Iwilliant  ligure  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  inspiration  of  the 
('atholie  eause  ;  the  objeet  of  an  unfailing  homage,  whose  tragie 
death  at  Fotheriimav,  iu  Februarv,  loHT,  was  the  immediate  oeea- 
sion  of  the  deseeiit  of  the  Armada  upon  England.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  purest  expression  of  all  that  was  noble  and  lovely  iu 
the  manhood  of  Elizabethan  England  breathed  out  his  young  life 
in  Oetober,  ld80.  During  this  year  it  is  probable  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  eame  to  London  in  (|uest  of  a  livelihood.  In  IdST  appeared 
NIarlowe's  Tamerlaine,  which  forever  iixed  the  place  (d’  blank 
verse  in  the  English  drama.  During  these  same  eventful  years, 
Raleigh  was  founding  the  first  English  colonies  on  Roanoke  Island, 
and  Drake  was  circumnavigating  the  globe.  The  age  was  a  drama 
in  constant  progress  ;  its  moulding  intluenees  were  dramatic  ;  that 
its  literature  should  have  in  large  measure  assumed  the  dramatic 
form  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  events  that  fashioned  it. 
Much  even  of  its  non-dramatic  poetry  is  tinged  bv  a  dramatic 
radiance.  The  noblest  allegorical  expression  of  contemporary  life 
has  its  dramatic  features  and  its  dramatic  tone.  The  peculiar 
blending  of  the  spirit  of  ehivaliy,  the  fantasies  of  the  mediteval 
era  with  the  rising  realism  of  the  modern  world,  is  a  marked  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Its  Sidneys  and  Raleighs,  its 
(ralahads  and  Lancelots,  had  not  outlived  the  fascination  of  the 
romantic  day,  at  the  same  time  they  had  developed  some  of  the 
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distinctive  features  of  our  modeiii  materialistic  and  realistic  life. 
They  stand  on  the  horih'r  laud,  where  the  cliarm  of  one  aoe  is 
recediuji^,  and  the  stroiioly  marked  outline  of  another  is  risiiio  into 
view.  'I'he  old  order  is  cliaui^iug,  hut  the  aueieiit  economy  lin¬ 
gers,  its  brilliance  and  its  glamor  are  still  reflected,  and  the  new 
dispensation  has  not  lost  the  freshness  and  the  vigor  of  novelty, 
d'hat  tlie  literature  of  Hli7.al)ethan  days  slionld  have  assumed  a 
creative  and  diauiatic  easte,  would  seem  to  he  the  mere  logic  of 
events,  every  historic  intlnence  converging  to  this  grand  result. 
No  teaclier  is  capable  of  estimating  tin*  cliaracter  or  the  causes  of 
this  unparalleled  era,  who  is  not  ac(jnainted  witli  tlie  complex 
liistoric  life  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  we  select  the  age  of 
Anne,  we  find  that  the  general  law  of  literary  and  liistoric  rela¬ 
tion  holds  good.  If  we  investigate  the  closing  decades  of  the 
(Georgian  era,  the  epoch  coincident  with  the  dawn  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  the  revival  of  romanticism,  and  the  decay  of 
classicism,  we  find  that  onr  princi[»le  aiiplies  in  nndiminished 
vigor.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  literary  history,  if  it 
he  pursued  in  aecordance  with  rational  or  scientific  spirit,  that  the 
seminal  forces,  the  germs  which  are  to  rijien  into  mature  activity 
in  a  given  age,  may  he  detei'ted  in  the  age  which  precedes  it. 
The  neologism  or  barbarism  of  one  era  becomes  the  reputable 
idiom,  the  recognized  type  of  the  next,  d'he  scholastic  genius  of 
onr  Angnstan  age  is  not  only  jiotentially  jiresent,  hut  vigorously 
developed  in  the  literary  work  and  character  of  Ben  .Jonson.  The 
philosophic  scheme  of  Bacon  was  unfolding  just  as  Shakespeare 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  onr  romantic  drama. 

When  we  pass  from  the  “spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,” 
into  the  reign  of  the  second  Stuart  monarch,  we  note  the  gradual 
hut  steady  development  of  that  “obstinate  (piestioning,”  that 
rationalistic  temper  which  at  a  suhseipient  day  is  to  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  Brinci[)ia  of  Newton,  the  philosophy  of  llolihes  and 
of  Locke,  the  structural  charm  and  “golden  cadence”  of  .Vddison 
and  Rope.  In  political  develo[)ment,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Long 
Barliament,  in  the  constitutional  revolution  of  1»>8S.  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  physical  science  by  scholars  and  thinkers  during  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  civil  war,  in  its  mature  develo[)ment  under  the 
culture  of  Newton,  in  every  phase  of  intellectual  life,  we  detect 
the  i)resence  of  this  same  critical  and  regulative  spirit.  It  is  seen 
in  the  decline  of  oui’  })eriodical  syntax,  in  the  development  of  our 
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modern  prose  form,  in  the  perfection  of  tlie  heroic  couj)let.  in  the 
Hentley-Ihtyle  controversy,  as  well  as  in  the  struij^tjles  ao^ainst 
monarchical  aljsolntism.  The  entire  ranji^e  of  literature  will  fur¬ 
nish  scarcely  an  exce[)tion  to  the  fundamental  law  enunciated. 

Take  the  decline  of  (ierman  national  spirit  and  the  consetiuent 
decay  of  (ierman  literary  aspiration  after  the  'riiirty  Years’  War; 
the  subjection  of  (iermany  to  Parisian  intluences,  intellectual  as 
well  as  political ;  the  falliiiir  off  of  Knu^lish  literature  from  the 
death  of  C'haucer  to  the  advent  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  in  whom  we 
see  the  tirst-fruits  of  the  Hnii^lish  Renaissance  ;  the  classic  type 
assumed  hy  French  literature  in  conse<pience  of  the  political  in¬ 
fluences  that  controlled  the  a<>’e  of  Louis  XIV.;  the  vice  of 
romanticism  in  France  duriiijr  the  era  succeedin»i^  the  revolution, 
when  in  (freat  Britain  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  Burns,  and 
Scott  had  laid  hare  the  very  springs  of  native  life  and  romantic 
spirit. 

Let  us  insist  rigidly  upon  the  observance  of  the  [»rinciple,  that 
literature  and  history  elucidate  and  interpret  each  other ;  that  the 
scheme  of  instruction  which  divorces  the  one  from  the  other  is 
illogical,  misleading,  and  irrational. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  impress  the  need  (»f  restraint  and 
moderation  in  the  [)ursuit  of  this  study.  Nowhere  in  the  range 
of  instruction  is  the  necessitv  jjfieater  for  retjfardincf  the  laws  of 

o  o  o 

harmony,  the  juinciple  of  adjustment. 


The  marvelous  changes,  political,  social,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  })hysical.  which  give  i-haracter  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
are  but  the  prelude  to  a  drama  which  shall  make  all  })ast  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  race  appear  weak  and  contemptible.  'I'o  imagine 
that  our  superiority  is  merely  mechaidcal  and  material  is  to  fail  to 
see  things  as  they  are.  (ireater  individuals  may  have  lived  than 
are  now  living,  hut  never  before  has  the  world  been  governed 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  so  much  justice;  and  the  powei'  hac-k 
of  our  progress  is  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  Science  is 
not  material.  It  is  the  product  of  intellect  and  will. 

Bishop  John  Lani  astki;  Spaliuxc.  of  Peoria. 
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TIIK  KCONOMY  OF  MFMoKY  IN  TUF  STFDY  OF  AIMTIIMETIC. —  II. 

HY  SIMON  N.  I'ATTKN,  1*11.  1)., 

Professor  in  the  Fnirersiti/  of  I'ennsylvanin. 

ri'^O  use  eoiTeetly  (litlereiit  systems  of  meiisuremei.t  is  not  so 
-L  easy  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sij^lit.  Kven  mature  minds 
easily  become  confused  when  they  attempt  to  use  different  stan¬ 
dards.  'Faki*  for  example  the  case  of  thermometers.  How  many 
persons  are  there  who  can  readily  tell  how  forty-ei^ht  decrees 
ahoYe  zero  Fahrenheit  is  expressed  in  hoth  of  the  other  metliods  of 
measnrino  temperature  ?  'Fo  do  this,  a  person  must  luiYe  the  three 
different  units  of  measurement  well  in  hand,  and  this  reijnires  a 
great  elfort  eYen  for  a  mature  mind.  I’eisons  living  iu  foreign 
countries  always  liace  great  dillicnlty  in  using  the  new  standards 
of  money,  weights.  t‘tc.,  and  this  can  he  true  only  because  it  re- 
(piires  so  much  idfort  to  acipure  a  rtaidy  use  of  any  one  system 
of  measurement.  If  the  changing  of  the  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  lYMpiires  a  great  elfort  even  on  the  part  of  mature  [lersons, 
why  should  we  comi»el  children  to  measure  each  number  direi-tly 
by  every  smaller  nnmher  instead  of  allowing  them  to  measure 
them  all  by  that  system  which  is  natst  familiar  —  the  systmn  of 
twos?  If  a  child  had  twmity  sticks,  in  what  way  would  he  ac- 
(juire  the  lu'st  idea  of  their  ndative  lengths  —  by  using  every  stick 
in  tniai  as  a  measure  of  the  others,  or  by  using  some  one  stii-k 
until  he  became  so  familial'  with  its  us(‘  that  he  thought  of  every 
other  stick  only  in  terms  of  this  one  stick?  Siqtpose  again,  that 
a  mothei'  wished  to  teach  her  child  the  capacity  of  all  the  dislu's 
she  used.  Should  she  measure  each  dish  by  each  smaller  one  — 
the  dippcM-  by  the  cup.  the  kettle  by  the  dij)per,  and  the  tub  by 
the  kettle?  ( )r  would  she  succeed  better  if  she  uscmI  some  one 
dish,  say  the  (piarl  basin  as  the  unit  in  whose  terms  tlu*  cajiacity 
of  all  the  dislu's  is  expressed? 

'  CopyrifiTht,  If'SS,  by  Kti.stcrii  Kiluoationul  |{ur<‘iui. 
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N<nv  these  (jiiestions  are  of  the  greatest  iiuportanee.  Fiom  the 
ditheiilty  in  ehanging  from  one  standard  of  measurement  to  an¬ 
other  must  we  detei  niine  whether  we  slionhl  nse  some  one  nnmher 
as  the  measure  of  all  others,  or  whether  we  shonld  measure  eaeh 
number  directly  by  every  smaller  nnmber.  We  can  eompare  eaeh 
nnmher  with  eveiy  smaller  nnmber  and  still  nse  one  unit  of  meas¬ 
urement ;  for  example,  live  can  be  compared  with  three  by  using 
two  as  the  unit  of  measurement;  three  ecpials  one  two-[-F  and 
five  ec[nals  two  twos-j-1.  Their  difference,  therefore,  is  two,  and 
their  sum  eight.  When,  however,  we  measure  live  diieetl}'  by 
three,  we  attempt  a  dillieult  task  for  a  child,  and  o)ie  that  shonld 
be  deferred  until  a  later  jjcriod. 

(’ommeiieing  with  the  smallest  eombination  of  numbers  and 
learning  eaeh  larger  one  in  turn  in  a  diseonneeted  way  is  jnst  as 
confusing  and  burdensome  as  it  is  in  history  to  learn  the  first  fact 
of  any  })eriod.  then  the  second  one.  and  so  on,  making  no  grouping 
of  the  isolated  facts  around  the  more  important  events  with  which 
they  are  associated.  A  teacher  who  teaches  history  in  a  discon¬ 
nected  way  is  not  now  regarded  as  very  progressive,  nor  should 
that  teacher  be  ranked  any  highei'  who  in  nnmbms  commenees 
with  the  smallest  cond)ination  and  then  j)roeeeds  to  the  huger  ones 
in  order,  thus  com])elling  the  child  to  keep  them  all  distinct  in 
memory  without  the  aid  of  any  system  of  notation. 

(irnbe  was  right  when  he  advocated  that  all  four  primary  oper¬ 
ations.  addition,  snbtraction.  mnlti[)lication,  and  division,  be  taught 
in  connection  with  (me  another.  He  overlooked,  howevei',  the 
fifth  }»rimary  operation,  the  need  of  a  system  of  notation  to  ex¬ 
press  numbers  and  the  lelief  which  is  thereby  given  to  the  memo¬ 
ry.  d'his  also  shonld  In*  taught  fiom  the  beginning,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  when,  for  the  time  being,  the  decimal  system  is  dis¬ 
carded  and  in  its  place  a  system  of  twos  —  the  most  simjde  of  all 
systems  —  is  substituted.  A  child  should  be  taught  to  think  in 
this  system,  and  no  other  way  of  measuring  numbers  shonld  be 
used  until  the  child  can  express  all  the  small  nnmlu'rs  readily  in 
terms  of  two.  and  can.  by  substitution,  find  the  sum  of  any  two  of 
the  small  numbers,  d'hen  he  shonld  be  taught  to  think  by  the 
system  of  fours,  which  is  next  to  the  system  of  twos  in  simplicity; 
two  twos  make  four,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  think  by  fonis 
if  he  can  already  think  by  twos,  as  it  was  in  the  Ingdiining  to  go 
from  a  system  of  units  to  the  system  of  twos. 
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Wlieii  llu'se  two  systems  have  l)een  thoroughly  aecpiiied.  the 
child  is  ready  tor  the  decimal  system,  and  with  the  aid  of  what  he 
already  knows  he  can  soon  master  this  system  if  it  he  correctly 
presented.  We  must  not,  however,  rely  on  mere  memorizino-,  hnt 
the  faets  should  he  so  jnesented  that  their  relations  can  be  seen 
and  thono’ht  out.  The  di^’its  are  lelated  to  one  another  accordino- 
to  their  position  in  the  decimal  scale,  and  those  nnmhers  should 
be  taught  together  which  are  nearest  related  and  not  in  their 
numerical  oi'der.  Nine  should  he  thon<>^ht  of  as  10 — 1 ;  ei^ht  as 
10 — 2;  seven  as  10 — 8,  and  six  as  10 — 4.  When  this  is  done, 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  combinations  of  four  and  the 
smaller  numbers  can  perform  any  of  the  operations  of  the  decimal 


system. 

4'he  following 

tables  will  show 

clearly 

what  1 

mean  :  — 
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7 

27 
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28 

18 

21 
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8 

18 

10 

10 

82 

12 

24 
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18 

8 

80 

0 

27 

7 

From 

these  tables 

it 

will  be 

seen  that  the  order  in 

which  the 

dibits  occur  in  the  last  iignre  of  each  number  is  the  same  fof  ones 
in  addition  as  for  nines  in  subtraction,  for  twos  in  addition  as  for 
eights  in  subtraction,  and  foi-  fours  in  addition  asl’or  sixes  in  snl)- 
traction.  d'he  reverse  is  also  true.  I'lie  order  of  ones  in  subtrac¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  of  nines  in  addition ;  tw(vs  in  subtraction  is  the 
.same  as  eights  in  addition,  and  fours  in  subtraction  as  sixes  in 
addition.  summary  of  these  facts  can  })erha}»s  be  best  illus¬ 
trated  b}'  placintj^  the  linal  tio-nres  of  each  set  in  a  circle :  — 


For  <  )nes  and  Ninos. 

For  Tliroos  ami  Sevens. 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

7 

2 

8 

0 
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1 
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2 
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For  Twos  anil  Eights. 

For  Fours  ami  Sixes. 

0 

0 

2  8 

4 

f) 

4  (1 

8  2 

If  ill  any  of  these  circles  we  begin  at  any  })oint  going  to  tlio 
right,  we  add  hy  the  larger  nuinher  and  subtract  by  tlie  smaller 
niiinl)er,  thus :  beginning  with  o  in  the  second  circle  if  we  add 
by  seven,  we  have  the  last  figure  of  each  of  the  minihers  in  turn 
moving  to  the  right,  'b  10,  17,  24,  81,  8S,  Id,  ’)2,  dO,  0(J,  78,  80. 
If  we  desire  to  subtract  liy  seven,  we  must  go  the  otlier  way 
around  the  circle,  thus:  08,  8(*»,  70,  72,  Od,  d8,  dl,  44,  87,  80,  28, 
and  so  on,  ever  repeating  the  circle.  For  the  even  numbers  the 
series  is  more  simple,  asthere  is  but  one-half  the  numbers  in  it  ;  thus, 
in  adding  by  six  beginning  with  8,  we  have  8,  14,  20,  2«»,  82,  and 
then  the  circle  is  again  repeated,  88,  44,  dO,  d(>,  02.  We  have 
also  the  same  series  of  final  figures  iu  subtracting  by  fours,  thus  : 
d8,  d4,  do,  40,  42,  88,  etc.  (lo  around  the  same  circle  the  other 
way  and  we  subtract  by  six  or  add  by  four;  thus,  subtracting  by 
six  wc  have  04,  88,  82,  70»,  70,  0»4,  etc.,  or  iu  adding  by  four  we 
have  4,  8,  12,  1(5,  20.  24,  etc. 

If  these  facts  be  generalized  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  o}»era- 
tions,  whether  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  or  division, 
have  at  their  l)asis  a  regular  order  of  repeating  the  final  figures, 
and  if  numl)crs  be  taught  so  that  tlie  child  can  perceive  this  fact, 
the  burden  on  the  child's  memory  will  be  greatly  reduced,  ( )nes 
and  nines  should  l)e  taught  iu  conuecti(»u.  l)ecause  they  repeat  the 
dual  figures  iu  the  same  order.  For  the  same  reason  the  twos  and 
the  eights  go  together,  the  fours  with  the  sixes,  and  the  threes  with 
the  sevens.  When  tlie  huger  numbers  are  thus  taught  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  smaller  numbers,  they  can  Ik*  learned  without  burden¬ 
ing  the  memory.  If  nine  be  taught  as  10 — 1,  and  eight  as  10 — 2, 
any  one  who  understands  the  decimal  system  and  knows  the  ones 
and  twos,  can  add  or  subtract  by  eight  or  nine.  When  ten  is 
addetl  and  two  is  subtrai-te<l  we  add  eight,  and  if  we  subtract  ten 
and  add  two  we  subtract  eight.  In  a  like  manner  six  becomes 
lo — 4  and  seven  becomes  lO — 8.  When  we  subtract  ten  and  add 
thive  we  subtract  by  seven,  and  to  add  Iw  seven  we  must  add  ten 
and  subtract  three.  All  the  eombinations  of  the  digits  are  really 
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but  tlio-ie  of  tlie  first  four  iiuiubers,  and  if  the  pu[)il  keeps 
in  mind  the  decimal  system  and  the  order  in  which  the  last  tioure 
of  eacli  series  repeats  itself,  the  whole  subject  becomes  very  sim- 
])le  indeed,  d'he  oreat  difliculty  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  larpfer 
dibits  arises  from  tlie  endeavor  to  teach  them  before  tlie  cliild  really 
ctnnpreliends  tlie  decimal  system.  Addition  by  tens  should  precede 
the  addition  hy  any  di^it  lar^mr  than  four.  If  a  child  cannot  readi¬ 
ly  see  that  or  2d-l-l0=;h),  lie  has  not  that  maturity 

needed  to  add  by  any  of  the  larger  dibits  and  he  should  he  re- 
(piired  to  think  l»y  twos  or  fours  until  the  proper  a^e  has  arrived. 

'riie  multiplication  and  division  tables  are  of  course  hut  a  form 
of  addino  or  snhtractino  continually  by  the  same  number,  (’are 
should  he  taken  by  the  teacher  to  see  that  these  tables  are  thought 
out  by  the  pupil,  and  that  they  are  not  acipiired  by  mei’e  memoriz¬ 
ing.  The  child  should  he  made  to  eomjnvhend  all  those  facts 
which  will  enable  him  to  think  from  one  step  to  another.  This  he 
will  do  hut  slowly  at  first.  Soon,  however,  he  can  think  out  the 
steps  as  rapidly  as  he  could  if  he  had  memorized  them  and  without 
the  liability  of  hecominc^  confused  In*  a  failure  of  memory.  To 
think  of  nine  as  10 — 1  is  at  first  a  slow  jirocess;  hut  when  this 
habit  has  been  onct*  acijnired,  the  act  can  he  performed  as  readily 
as  if  all  the  combinations  of  nine  had  been  learned  outri<j^ht. 

It  may  seem  at  first  si^ht  that  what  I  call  thinkinijf  out  the  sum 
of  two  numhers  is  in  leality  hut  another  name  for  memorizino-  it; 
hut  a  closer  examination  will  show  a  radical  difference.  I’here 
are  three  difTerent  ways  in  which  we  determine  the  sum  or  differ¬ 
ence  of  two  numheis.  Snjtpose  the  sum  of  three  and  five  lie 
reijnired.  We  may  first  take  three  objects  and  then  five  more 
objects  and  placinc^  them  all  in  conjunction,  we  can  determine  that 
their  sum  is  eii^ht.  I'his  way  1  should  call  workiiii^  out  the 
answer.  Secondly,  we  may  think  of  three  and  five  in  terms  of 
two.  Then  three  becomes  one  two  and  one.  while  live  becomes 
two  twos  and  one  ;  two  twos  and  one  two  are  three  twos:  one  and 
one  are  one  two:  three  twos  and  one  two  are  four  twos,  and  four 
twos  are  eie^ht.  In  this  way  we  reason  out  the  result,  usins^  as  a 
basis  of  onr  reasoiiinj^  oiu-  knowledjjje  of  a  nnmher  smaller  than 
those  about  which  we  wish  to  reason.  This  is  what  I  call  think- 
iiiLj  out  the  answer,  d'he  third  way  is  to  memorize  all  the  jiossihle 
combinations  so  that  when  the  sum  of  three  and  five  is  desired  we 
can  remember  it  is  ei'jfht.  'I’liis  third  wav  is  what  should  he 
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avoided.  A  skillful  use  of  the  first  two  will  aeeoiuplish  all  that 
is  desired  and  at  the  same  time  eall  into  exereise  those  faeulties  in 
the  ehild  of  whieh  he  stands  in  the  greatest  need.  By  the  first 
method  the  j)ereeption  is  developed,  and  hy  the  seeond  a  hahit 
of  aeenrate  thinking  is  ac<piired  and  only  by  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  of  these  faeulties  ean  the  ehild  make  that  progress 
whieh  we  desire. 

When  the  tallies  are  learned  hy  memory  alone  the  ehild  has  no 
idea  of  the  relations  in  whieh  the  numhers  stand  to  one  another. 
AVhen  the  ehild  says  2x  "=14.  ete.,  the  relation  whieh  ex¬ 

ists  between  twelve  and  fourteen  is  not  brought  out.  If  it  he  said 
A  is  six  miles,  B  is  eight  miles,  and  C'  is  ten  miles  from  Boston,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  inferenee  that  all  three  plaees  are  in  the  same 
direetion  from  Boston,  and  that  B  is  two  miles  from  A  and  ('.and 
that  ('  is  four  miles  from  A.  They  might  Ite  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  Boston  and  he  ten  or  twelve  miles  a[»art.  and  yet  the 
statement  he  tine.  4'he  usual  manner  of  learning  the  tables  has 
the  same  defect  as  the  above  statement  about  the  j)laees  around 
Boston.  They  do  not  bring  out  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  various  products  and  thus  connect  the  facts  here  learned  with 
the  previously  aeijuired  knowledge  of  these  numhers.  To  show 
the  relation  existing  between  the  various  products,  the  tables 
should  he  thought  out  in  the  following  manner  until  the  ehild  is 
thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  table  ;  — 

2xl+2=4  2X4  =  8 

2x2  =4  2x4+2=10 

2  X  2+2=0  2xd  =10 

2X^1  2xd+2=12 

2xd+2=S  2x<i  =1*2 

This  form  of  the  table  keeps  vivid  in  the  ehild's  mind  the  eon- 
neetion  between  addition  and  multiplication,  44ie  ehild  ean  see 
that  two  added  to  the  })roduet  of  two  mnltiplied  hy  any  number  is 
the  same  as  the  product  of  two  multi})lied  hy  the  next  higher 
numher.  All  the  ste])s  in  the  table  are  brought  out  eleaily  and 
the  ehild  ean  see  how  to  eonstruet  a  like  tal)le  for  himself.  When 
all  the  steps  are  visible  the  ehild  ean  think  out  a  table  for  himself 
without  memorizing;  hut  when  any  of  them  are  left  out.  the  ehild 
has  no  other  resource  than  its  memory. 

To  keep  clearly  in  a  child's  mind  the  connection  l)etween  addi¬ 
tion  and  mnltiplieation  is  the  first  essential  in  giving  him  a  clear 
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conception  of  niunhcrs.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  best  always  to  ^ive 
some  work  in  addition  in  direct  connection  with  tlie  mnltiplieation 
table.  The  utility  of  sneb  work  is  |Treatly  increased  from  the  fact 
that  in  })ractice  there  is  almost  always  somethinn^  to  add  to  each 
product  —  the  tens  of  the  [)revions  product.  In  mnltiidyino- 828-4 
by  b,  we  have  in  each  piodiu-t  after  the  first  some  tens  to  carry, 
whieh  must  1h“  added  to  the  [nodnet  of  the  next  number  mnltiplied 
by  nine.  .\s  in  actual  work  we  are  compelled  to  earry  and  add, 
we  should  teach  the  tables  so  as  to  accustom  tbe  child  to  such 
work.  Foi-  example,  instead  of  telliiiLf  the  child  to  say  the  fours 
alone  we  shonld  ojve  it  some  number  to  add  to  each  product, 
ddic  child  shonld  be  tanoht  to  say  the  fours  and  carry  one,  then  to 
carry  two,  .ind  then  tlnxa*.  With  each  table  each  of  the  numbers 
smaller  than  the  mnltiplicand  in  the  table  sbonhl  be  made  use  of 
as  a  number  to  cairy.  In  ac-tnal  prai-tice  each  of  these  numbers 
would  occni’  as  a  number  to  carry  and  all  that  the  child  will  meet 
in  real  work  shonld  be  taught  him  in  his  preliminary  practice, 
d'ablcs  with  a  number  to  carry  would  be  formed  thus:  — 

dX  1+4=1  b  8x1+0=18 

(;X:^+4=lt;  8xi’+o=:21 

t ;  X  8+4=22  8  X  8+r)=2b 

»;x4+4=2S  8x4+0=87 

( ;  X  0+4=84  8  X  d+d=4o 

'I'liere  would  also  be  a  civat  advantatje  in  such  work  from  the 
means  it  would  otVer  to  test  each  (*hild  as  to  whether  he  really 
nndcrsto(»d  the  tables,  or  had  merely  learned  them  by  rote. 
While  a  child  can  learn  the  sim[)le  tables  by  rote  without  under- 
standini^  tlicm.  he  cannot  in  this  manner  learn  all  the  varieties  of 
them  which  could  be  formed  by  carryini»-.  All  these  varieties 
couhl  be  readily  thouufbt  out  by  tbe  child  who  understood  the  s\d)- 
ject.  and  thus  the  teacher  would  have  a  ready  means  of  determin- 
int;  the  real  knowh‘d<re  of  each  child. 

d'he  sinc-h*  ruh‘  that  must  be  ke})!  in  mind  in  tisincf  the  method 
I  have  presented  is  to  think  of  the  lari^er  numbers  in  terms  of  the 
smaller  ones.  W  hen  this  is  dime  all  the  operations  of  piamary 
arithmetic  become  very  simph*  and  there  is  no  need  of  much 
memoiizinc^.  'I'he  child  should  be  lirst  tauj^ht  to  think  by  twos 
and  each  nnnd)cr  should  be  tbonylit  of  as  so  many  twos  and  all 
operations  shoidd  be  performed  in  terms  of  twos.  .Vfter  the  child 
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can  think  readily  in  the  system  of  twos  he  should  he  taught  to 
think  by  fours,  and  when  he  can  do  this  easily  the  decimal  system 
shonhl  be  presented.  Each  of  the  digits  shonhl  be  tangbt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  nnmlK*r  expressing  its  difference  from  ten.  and 
all  numbers  should  be  taught  as  relative  terms  before  they  are 
taught  as  absolute  terms.  l>y  this  means  alone  can  a  child  be 
taught  to  reason  correctly  and  the  use  of  memory  be  so  econo¬ 
mized  as  to  render  tbe  study  of  arithmetic  a  })leasure  instead  of  a 
dreary  task  which  it  too  often  beeomes  when  inesented  by  other 
metliods. 

HOW  TIIEr  WERE  EDUCATED. 

HY  FHAXK  n.  KASSOX,  A.  M. 

AM(  )X(t  the  very  interesting  series  of  pai)ers  recently  published 
in  the  Fonim  under  the  heading,  “  How  I  was  Educated," 
three  are  of  special  interest.  They  were  written  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  and  President 
S.  C.  liartlett,  of  Dartmouth.  A  comparison  of  their  experiences 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  These  three  men  were  born  about  the 
same  time;  Doctor  Hale  in  182*2.  ('olonel  Higginson  in  1821,  and 
President  Bartlett  in  1817.  Dr.  Hale  was  the  fourth  of  seven 
children,  Colonel  Higginson  “the  youngest  of  a  large  family,"  and 
President  Bartlett  one  of  live  l)rothers,  three  of  whom  had  a  col¬ 
lege  education. 

Each  of  these  famous  men  had  parents  of  whom  he  was  justly 
proud.  Doctor  Hale’s  father  was  a  distinguished  Boston  editor, 
and  he  it  was  who  “introduced  the  railway  system  into  Xew  Eng¬ 
land."  His  mother  was  a  thoroughly  sensible  woman  who  made 
him  this  answer  when  he  thought  she  would  be  displeased  because 
lie  stood  only  ninth  in  a  class  of  lifteen :  “  O,  that  is  no  matter. 

Probably  the  other  boys  are  brighter  than  you.  (iod  made  them 
so,  and  you  cannot  help  that.  But  the  report  says  you  are  among 
the  boys  who  behave  well.  That  you  can  see  to,  and  that  is  all  I 
care  about."  And  the  Doctor  adds  his  own  later  estimate,  that 
conduct  is  “  the  most  important  affair  in  earth  or  heaven." 

Colonel  Higginson  came  of  a  noted  clerical  and  literary  family. 
His  grandfather  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  “  Laco  "  letters,  his 
father  “  wrote  several  pamphlets "  and  his  mother  “  some  chil¬ 
dren’s  lx)oks,  in  one  or  two  of  which  I  ligured.”  He  came  hon- 
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estly  1)V  liis  love  of  iiuthorsliip,  and  also  by  liis  ardent  anti-slavery 
prineiples,  for  be  tells  us  that  bis  eldest  brother  wrote  “a  little 
book  against  slavery."  President  Bartlett  speaks  in  bio-b  terms 
of  bis  parents,  liis  oiundfatber  was  a  pliysieian  and  bis  father  a 
sueeessful  eountry  trader.  'Die  latter  was  noted  for  bis  “integ¬ 
rity,  energy,  skill,  prudence,  and  executive  ability.”'  ( )f  bis  moth¬ 
er  lie  remarks,  she  was  “in  her  sphere  fully  the  eipial  of  my 
father."  When  be  was  eight  years  old  she  gave  him  a  Bible  for 
baving  read  it  through,  'riius  we  see  that  each  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  men  was  exceptionally  well  born.  And  this  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  anyone. 

l)i-.  Hale  began  to  go  to  school  to  .Miss  Susan  Wdiitney  when 
very  young,  because  the  older  ebildren  went.  Ami  here  be  stayed 
three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  till  be  was 
live  years  old.  Of  this  early  period  be  I'eeolleets  four  things:  the 
fliekering  of  motes  of  dust  in  the  sunbeams,  making  sand-pies  on 
the  lloor,  tlie  tirst  page  of  the  New  York  Brinier.  and  sitting  in  a 
yellow  chair  reading  an  interesting  book.  At  live  years  of  age  he 
began  attending  a  boys”  seliool.  At  six  years  he  was  studying 
Latin  jiaradigms,  and  at  eight,  limped  through  a  Latin  version  of 
“  Robinson  ('rusoe."  At  nine  he  went  to  Boston's  famous  Latin 
School  —  the  oldest  school  in  .Vmeriea  —  in  wliieli  such  men  as 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  .Vdams,  .lolni  .Vdams,  .John  Ilancoek, 
Edward  Everett,  ('harles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  IMiillips  have  been 
trained.  Four  years  of  faithful  work  here  fitted  him  to  enter 
Harvard  ('ollege  in  l88o. 

Colonel  Iligginson  was  born  next  door  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  just  in  front  of  the  Jeft'erson  Physical  LalM>ratorv,  being 
then  just  outside  of  the  Harvard  College  grounds.  Tlie  poet's 
birthplace  has  already  given  way  to  a  “  great  academic  structure." 
Higginson’s  advantages  were  ex(*eptional.  He  “tumbled  about" 
in  the  very  same  library  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  at 
home  in  a  “comfortable  library  of  (^ueen  Anne  literature."  At 
four  he  could  read  or  lie  on  the  hearth-rug  and  hear  his  mother 
read  Scott's  novels.  Many  distinguished  people  visited  his  home 
and  added  a  keen  literary  stimulus  to  the  active  young  mind. 
After  being  taught  for  a  time  by  a  Avoman,  he,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  went  to  William  Wells's  preparatory  school.  Being  a  day 
scholar  he  walked  the  mile  each  Avay  twice  a  day.  Among  his 
schoolmates  were  Lowell  and  Story,  though  they  were  five  years 
older  than  Iligginson. 
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President  Bartlett  early  be^an  attending  the  large  district  school 
at  Salisbury,  X.  H.,  six  hours  a  day  being  spent  in  study,  and 
the  rest  of  his  time  being  given  to  outdoor  sports.  His  teach¬ 
ers  were  largely  Dartmouth  students,  'riiongh  attending  this 
district  school  in  winter  till  about  twelve,  he  began  at  nine  to 
attend  the  Salisl)urv  Academy  hi  summer,  and  was  thorongldy 
drilled  in  Latin.  At  eleven  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Boseawen 
Academy,  under  the  stimulating  instruction  of  Jarvis  (iregg,  and 
began  the  mastery  of  the  (Ireek  language.  The  next  winter  he 
was  placed  for  a  time  under  the  private  tuition  of  a  young  cler¬ 
gyman.  Then  followed  two  yoars  of  hard  study  at  Pinkerton 
Academy  (^l)errv,  N.  11.),  and  he  was  ready  to  enter  college. 

Each  of  these  three  young  men  entered  college  at  a  very  early 
age;  Doctor  Hale  and  Colonel  Higginson  at  thirteen  years,  and 
President  Bartlett  before  he  was  fifteen.  The  first  two  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  183U  and  1841,  res[)ectively,  being  each  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  President  Bartlett  studied  at  Dartmouth,  and, 
though  young,  by  bis  energy  and  remarkable  faculty  of  continn- 
ons  apj)lication,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Among  those 
whom  Doctor  Hale  regards  as  his  chief  teachers,  and  of  whom  he 
speaks  most  feelingly,  were  Professors  Edward  T.  ('hanning  and 
Longfellow  ;  also,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  an  elder  brother. 
Colonel  Higginson  makes  special  reference  to  Profe.ssors  ('han¬ 
ning,  Longfellow,  and  Peirce.  For  the  latter  he  has  the  strongest 
words  of  kindly  recollection.  Other  powerful  influences  came 
from  Jared  Sparks,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  and,  after  graduation, 
from  a  cousin,  Stephen  H.  Perkins.  President  Bartlett  gratefully 
recalls  the  stimulating  influences  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
her  two  sisters,  highly  educated  teachers,  as  well  as  J.  J.  San¬ 
born,  Jarvis  (iregg,  and  Professor  Haddock.  ^Viid  then  some 
years  later,  the  })owerfnl  influence  of  those  great  Andover  pro¬ 
fessors,  B.  B.  Edwards,  Moses  Stuart,  and  chief  of  all,  Edwards 
A.  Park. 

The  ripe  fruits  of  the  matured  intellects  of  these  three  great 
scholars.  Hale,  Higginson,  and  Bartlett,  justify  and  elucidate  the 
remark  of  President  Bartlett,  that  “  all  higher  education  is  essen¬ 
tially  self-edncation.”  C'ollege  life  and  good  teachers  greatly  assist 
the  young  scholar  to  get  a  start  and  awaken  his  dormant  faculties 
and  set  them  in  the  right  direction,  but  success  only  comes  by  long 
and  assiduous  study  and  reflection.  May  these  examples  incite 
many  of  oiir  best  youth  to  wise  and  noble  endeavor. 
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THK  FlltST  YKAlt  IN'  LATIN'. — f. 

»V  ADKI.INK  A.  KXKillT. 

Many  a  reader  must  have  smiled  with  ready  sympatliy  over 
Dr.  M linker's  remark  in  a  late  artiele  of  his  that  he  really 
supposed,  duriiii^  his  hoyish  eoutliet  with  Homer  that  the  Iliad  was 
written  to  hear  out  the  assertions  of  the  (ireek  ^nammar.  lint  the 
unnatural  devotion  to  syntax,  wliieh  was  an  unweleome  and  oro- 
tes(jue  faet  about  very  nuu-h  of  the  teaehino^  of  twenty-five  years 
ajTo,  remains  in  full  foree  in  the  /»■>/! tminf/  year  of  any  lanonage. 
The  first  textbook  —  he  it  aneieiit  Jaeohs  or  the  hriohtly  man¬ 
aged  and  sediietive  modern  Lessons  —  has  been  “written  to  bear 
out  the  assertions"  <»f  the  Latin  (Irammar;  preeisely  that,  and 
not  miieh  more.  It  is  all  prose,  literally  and  lij^nratively.  It  ealls 
for  and  ealls  forth  the  same  (juality  of  teaehino  faenltv  as  does  the 
needful  drill  of  little  [leople  in  the  introdiietory  years  of  Lnglish ; 
it  ealls  for  this,  plus  as  ri})e  seholarship  as  one  ean  possibly  pos¬ 
sess,  that  the  Latin  elass  may  he  taught  wisely,  with  due  regard 
for  the  im}»erious  neeessity  of  differing  presentations  of  the  faets 
to  differing  orders  of  minds.  Beginners  should  never  he  put  to 
teaeh  beginners,  dust  as  in  morals,  the  weak,  worst  people  need 
the  best  and  rarest  i)eople  immediately  next  them,  so  the  In^gin- 
ners  of  a  language  need  teaehers  who  have  found  out  its  secret 
somewhat. 

The  matter  of  the  pages  of  the  grammar  must  be  gone  over 
much  and  over-much,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  incessant,  vigilant, 
varying  apidication  and  illustration  of  the  matter.  The  dry  hones 
of  nominative  and  verb  must  be  treated  patiently.  Seldom  allow 
yourself  to  relate  an  incident.  Ueserve  it,  usually,  for  the  lesson 
in  Roman  history.  All  standard  Latin  Lessons  present  their  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  order  of  a  recitation,  and  thus  are  to  the  inex{)erienced 
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teacher  an  indispensahle  hel[>,;  and  to  the  experienced,  tliey  are 
a  daily  bread  of  suggestions.  To  this  prosy  aid  we  must  eling, 
steridy  watching  ourselves  lest  for  a  few  indolent  minutes  we  “  let 
up  ”  on  the  drill.  Rapidity  of  work  is,  of  course,  so  largely  a 
matter  of  class  material  and  of  personal  genius  for  teaching  that 
it  has  to  1h*  left  to  the  individual  worker. 

Tnavoidably  there  are  many  workers  in  com[)arative  isolation, 
with  a  very  limited  oi>portunity  to  study  methods  other  than  their 
own.  Unavoidably  and  in  conseiiuence,  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
nervous  force  in  anxiety  and  depression  about  apparent  results. 
It  is  a  very  true  thing,  and  one  which  will  bear  [)assing  on  from 
one  generation  of  teachers  to  another,  that  you  cannot  really  esti¬ 
mate  results  by  api)earances,  and  that  a  dull  tirst-year  class  is  ajtt 
to  be  roused  astonishingly  by  ('a*sar.  But  the  little  tlask  of  bitter 
tonic  must  be  handed  along  also,  that  the  average  success  of  any 
class  —  dull  or  clever  —  in  the  examinati(Uis  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  prosy,  tiring,  half-doubting,  and  somewhat  discouraged 
drill  you  have  given  it. 

It  is  possible  that  some  teacher  who  vexes  her  conscientious  soul 
may  Ixi  cond’orted  by  the  presentment  of  what  ap})ears  to  an  old 
teacher  an  ordinary  progress  of  a  recitation  in  Latin  Lessons,  with 
such  results  in  the  (piality  of  blackboard  work  as  are  often  found 
there. 

We  will  call  the  recitation  period  forty  minutes,  and  we  will 
follow  the  order  of  work  given  in  Jones's  Lessons.  Thus  there 
will  be  a  few  paragraphs  of  syntax  to  be  thoroughly  memorized, 
three  or  four  examples  in  English  and  Latin  illustrative  of  the 
syntax,  a  Latin  exercise  to  be  pronounced  and  translated,  a  couj)le 
of  selected  sentences  of  this  to  be  anah  zed,  a  necessary  note  or 
two  at  the  foot  of  the  lesson  to  be  notieed,  and  six  or  eight  sen¬ 
tences  of  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  This  English  into 
Latin  is  the  real  test. 

The  lesson  may  Ije  the  use  of  the  Ablative.  In  this  case  a 
couple  of  girls  will  go  to  the  Imard  with  directions  to  write  out 
paragraphs  250,  251  of  Allen  and  Greenough.  You  should  always 
cause  them  to  depend  upon  numbers  only,  without  any  sort  of  aid 
in  the  way  of  mention  of  the  subject  of  the  proposed  paragra[)h. 
While  they  write,  four  others  will  be  called  upon  for  the  Latin  of 
the  examples.  Three  more  will  pronounce  the  sentences  of  Latin 
text  and  three  others  translate  them.  By  this  time  the  pupils  at 
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the  hoard  have  jnohahly  liiiished  their  tasks  and  must  be  called 
U})()ii  directly  to  read  the  paragraphs,  with  class  cori-ectioiis  of 
text,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  The  entire  class  is  now  at  liberty 
for  the  second  exercise  which  must  be  carefully  written  upon  the 
board.  The  fourth  sentence  of  the  English-Latin  exercise  of  the 
les.son  on  the  Tse  of  the  Ablative  is  a  representative  one.  Let  us 
read  it  in  English  and  then  examine  the  ordinary  facility  with 
which  it  will  be  rewritten  in  Latin. 

The  Jli’utendut  h-il  /lis  (tniii/  Info  white r-<jiu(rferi<  amotuj  the  AetJni 
a  little  xooner  thttn  the  time  of  ijenr  (lemamleil. 

Legatiis  eum  exei’citun  in  hiberna  in  Aedos  panlo  facilius  (piain 
tempus  anni  postnlavit  dednxit. 

Or  the  lesson  may  be  the  Tse  of  the  Dative.  The  writer  thinks 
teachei’s  will  agree  tliat  the  exam[)le  illustrative  of  the  Dative  of 
'Die  Person  Possessing, — 

J  hove  It  father  at  home, 

will  pretty  surely  l)e  (according  to  the  unlucky  beginner), 

Est  domi  i)i»iter. 

And  the  example  of  the  Double  Dative, — 

Theif  were  a  proteeflon  to  the  himlmoxt, 
will  turn  ont, 

Novissimis  snbsidio  erant. 

These  things,  using  the  langnage  of  Mr.  Micawber,  may  be 
ex})ected  with  contidence,  and  must  In?  borne  with  philosophy, 
nnle.ss  a  teacher  pleases  to  send  the  cleverest  girls  to  the  board 
with  marked  fi'ecpiency. 

If  the  sentence  ha})[»ens  to  hold  an  ablative  absolute  and  a  sub¬ 
junctive  danse,  like  the  following:  — 

Ca'xar,  after  remorhaj  hix  horxe  oat  of  xiijht,  an/ed  his  men  to  fiijht 
hravelji, 

she  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  one  pupil,  if  no  more,  utterly 
breaks  down  after  writing  out  — 

(’u'sar  ecpio  conspectu - 

and  if  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  procession  of  unfortunates  to  the 
board  before  the  Latin  etpiivalent  is  achieved  in  passable  fashion : 

('{esar  remoto  ex  conspectu  suo  cipio  suos  hortatus  est  ut  fortiter 
pugnarent. 

Translation  work  from  Latin  to  English  is  often  quite  as  dLs- 
couragingly  done.  Take,  for  instance,  a  sentence  like, — 
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Xam  equitatui^  quern  aux'dio  Civsari  Aedui  mixerunt  Dumuon'x 
prceerat ; 

The  translator  will  most  likely  begin, — 

For  Dninnorix  had  ruled  over  the  cavalry,  etc.; 
a  translation  full  of  clumsiness  as  well  as  of  inaccuracy. 

Xrit  eouruli  mu;inui<  exereitux 
will  very  likely  be  rendered, — 

The  consnls  will  have  a  lai'ge  army. 

As  was  above  said,  tliese  things  will  lun)pen  if  you  call  upon 
the  rank  and  lile  of  your  class  without  fear  or  favor.  Teachers 
are  familiar  with  this  sort  of  sentence, — 

Boil  et  Tullit;/!,  qui  homiuum  tnildats  eirelter  quiudeehn  uiftueu 
hoxtiuui  elaudehauf,  ex  ifiuere  uoxtrox  rireutuveuere. 

And  with  the  perennial  translation  hy  some  handsomely  dressed 
little  dunce, — 

The  Boii  and  Tulingi  drew  u[>  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
about  fifteen  tliousand  in  number,  etc. ; 
and  with  the  depressing  effort  of  the  next, — 

The  Boii  and  Tulingi  who  had  drawn  uj)  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  in  number,  etc., 

A  time  of  general  trial  and  trouble  following  and  bringing  to 
the  surface  the  fact  that  the  clever  ones  only  were  aware  that  cir- 
cumvenere  is  a  form  of  the  ]»erfect. 

How  many  women  have  felt  like  giving  up  teaching  in  the  face 
of  Latin  })erpetrated  over  this :  — 

It  wax  a  ifreat  hindranee  to  ux  hi  battle  that  we  could  not  jhjht  wdh 
xnffieient  eaxe, 

with  —  as  a  usual  thing,  its  flat  and  senseless  etpu valent  put  upon 
the  hoard  in  fully  as  silly  a  way  as  the  following:  — 

Impedimento  erat  satis  commode  ad  pugnam  vobis. 

A  luckless  friend  of  mine  once  bade  a  impil,  who  it  is  fair  to 
state  was  an  uncommonly  stupid  girl  with  small  fitness  for  Latin, 
but  with  ambitious  parents  who  were  determined  she  should  have 
it,  turn  so  simple  a  sentence  as  this  into  Latin  :  — 

My  friend  hax  four  xonx  ;  obtaining  this  strange  garment  for  it: 
Filii  meani  amico  sumus. 

C'ourage  I  “  Koine  was  not  built  in  a  day."  Fncompromising 
thoroughness  is  to  the  last  degree  important ;  so  it  may  be  well  to 
devote  another  five  minutes  to  the  syntax  on  the  hoards.  Section 
251,  A.  &  G.,  for  example,  has  been  legibly  written  thereon :  — < 
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ThK  AliLATIVK,  AVITH  AX  Ad.IKCTIVK  OU  L1MITIX(J  GkXITIVE 
IS  rSEI)  TO  DENOTE  (M  AEITV. 

As  you  are  (juite  aware  tliat  tlie  ^irls  have  a  narrow  range  of 
English  and  an  apathy  about  grasping  ideas,  yon  had  l)est  ask 
the  meaning  of  Seetion  251  of  the  one  Avho  wrote  it,  and  beg  her 
to  illustrate  with  an  example  in  English.  Her  detinition  and 
example  may  he  distressingly  wide  of  the  mark,  but  probably  you 
will  see  that  barely  a  half  dozen  of  the  elass  dare  raise  their  hands. 
Of  the  half  dozen,  two  are  likely  to  give  aeenrate  statements,  put¬ 
ting  their  eomprehension  of  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  So  you 
give  yourself  up  to  illustrations  in  English  and  Latin.  In  Section 
250,  ask  the  meainng  of  the  phrase  Compumtivex  and  irordx  impli/- 
in/f  roniparlxon.  Von  are  sure  to  feel  disagreeably  about  the  (jnal- 
ity  of  your  teaching  which  has  led  girls  to  write  out,  fariUhne, 
syntax  which  they  really  know  next  to  nothing  of.  So  yon  try  to 
do  your  l)est  at  this  ga[),  and — tlie  bell  rings.  Von  look  uj)  to 
see  that  the  sun  ha-i  slip[)ed  a  little  down  the  sky,  and  that  its 
light  has  a  tritle  more  of  the  afternoon  look.  Von  bow,  and  the 
girls  tile  out. 

Tlie  teacher  is  fortunate  who  finishes  tlie  allotted  amount  of 
work  in  a  formal  lesson  in  forty  minutes.  She  is  fortunate  if  she 
finishes  three-fourths  of  it.  Miss  Smith  is  nnnsnally  dense  and 
has  to  try  a  sentence  many  times,  and  Miss  lirown  fails  to  accent 
the  right  syllable  of  the  word,  and  is  able  to  correct  herself  and 
give  the  rule  of  proof  after  reflection  only:  and  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  bell  seems  always  to  ring  unduly  soon.  “If  I  could 
only  have  time  enough  I  the  teacher  thinks  as  she  closes  the 
biAoks.  Hut  “if”  is  always  in  the  way  about  most  things  in  this 
world. 

It  is  especially  well  for  a  class  to  begin  Roman  history  during 
the  first  year  in  Latin,  using  also  the  section  of  Latin  literature  in 
Mrs.  Lynch-Rotta's  (Tcneral  Literature,  or  some  primer  of  Latin 
literatuie.  The  department  of  Rome  in  Anderson's  General  His¬ 
tory  is  very  much  what  beginners  recpiire,  and  with  projier  sup- 
})lementing  from  the  desk  will  funush  a  term  of  history  lessons. 

'I'he  objection  may  be  felt  if  left  unexpre.ssed  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
introduce  immature  gii’ls,  standing 

“  Where  tfie  brook  ami  river  meet,'" 

to  the  evils  of  a  whole  national  life,  which  is,  after  all,  so  much 
like,  and  only  so  much  more  tlian  the  history  of  a  Avhole  human 
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life.  There  is  force  in  the  objection  ;  hnt  i»erlia[)s  the  objectors  are 
nnacqnaintetl  with  the  present  type  of  yoniij^  crirl  cliaracter.  The 
writer,  for  one,  always  llano's  with  affection  over  Bjiirnstone's 
description  of  a  swarm  of  girls  of  Norway,  at  a  nutting  party  : — 

“The  girls  laughed  for  nothing  at  all;  if  three  laughed,  then  five 
would  laugh  just  because  those  three  laughed.  Altogether,  they  behaved 
as  if  they  had  lived  with  each  other  all  their  lives  ;  and  yet  there  were 
several  of  them  who  had  never  met  before  that  veyv  da}'.  When  they 
caught  the  bough  they  jumped  after  they  laughed,  and  when  they  did  not 
catch  it  they  laughed  also  ;  when  they  did  not  find  any  nuts,  they  laughed 
because  they  found  none ;  and  when  they  did  find  some,  they  also 
laughed.  They  fought  for  the  nutting  hook  ;  those  who  got  it  laughed, 
and  those  who  did  not  get  it  laughed  also,  (iodfatlier  limped  after  them, 
trying  to  beat  them  with  his  stick  and  making  all  the  mischief  he  was 
good  for ;  those  he  hit  laughed  because  he  hit  them,  and  those  he  missed 
laughed  because  he  missed  them.  But  the  whole  lot  laughed  at  Arne 
(the  solitary  boy,)  because  he  was  so  grave  ;  and  when  he  could  not  help 
laughing,  they  all  laughed  because  he  laughed.” 

Th  re  is  tlie  true  giggle  of  tifteen  I  How  ashamed  I  used  to  be 
of  laughing  so  much,  and  how  I  tliouglit  I  never  should  he  able  to 
leave  off  giggling  indecorously  1  and  could  not  imagine  what  life 
would  be  like  when  I  should  he  tamed  eiiougli  to  no  more  do  thus. 
I  was  not  wrong,  maybe,  in  thiiikiug  it  would  be  dillicult  to  leave 
it  off;  I  had  no  idea  how  easily  it  would  leave  me  off’. 

There  seems  le.ss  gaiety  and  sparkle  about  schoolgirl  daily  liv¬ 
ing  now.  They  appear  to  be  missing  some  of  the  keen  delight  of 
their  life's  June.  A  part  of  the  change  —  Ik*  it  real  or  a[)[>areut 
—  is  due  to  the  different  sort  of  teaching  rccpiircd  for  them  today, 
in  place  of  the  desultory  species  of  e<lucation  bestowed  formerly, 
when  one  attended,  to  ac(jnire  one's  learning  and  one's  accomplish¬ 
ments,  some  private  school  or  other  of  excellent  reputation,  kept 
in  a  tine  old  house,  roomy,  airy,  bright,  sunny,  cheerful,  with 
lawns  turned  into  capital  playgrounds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
lack  of  assiduity  in  studies  was  less  severely  treated  than  was  well 
for  heedless  offenders.  The  curriculum  was  elastic,  and  subjects 
that  were  uncongenial  matters,  which  the  mind  was  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  assimilate  were  waived  with  a  regard  for  individual 
development  exceedingly  and  necessarily  rare  in  the  admirably 
arranged  courses  which  have  destroyed  the  old  method  of  study¬ 
ing  whatever  our  people  chose  for  us,  as  we  sat  upon  long  benches 
in  the  “day  schoolroom"  through  whose  open  windows  came  the 
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powerful,  sj)iey  odor  of  pinks  like  a  warm  breath  of  summer 
sweetness.  Keeesses  were  lonj^,  and  the  lofty,  oil-elotlied  halls 
were  very  dim  and  eool ;  and  probably  too  lar<,a*  a  })ortion  of  our 
abundant  leisure  slipi)ed  away  in  promenades,  and  somewhat  envi¬ 
ous  I'eD^ard  of  the  boarders,  who  joined  only  in  some  of  the  les¬ 
sons.  In  general,  these  ladies  liad  nothin^  to  do  with  us;  they 
had  privileged  plaees  everywhere,  and  led  a  life  of  dignitied  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  day  .scholars.  How  desirable  were  even  the 
ostrieh  tii)s  upon  their  awkward,  “  sky-serapino ’’  bonnets,  whieh 
were  jierehed  in  those  days  with  nearly  alike  unbeeominoness 
above  wriid\led  eonntenanees  and  sweet  yonn<^  faees.  There  were 
also  oeeasional  erratie  vaeations  when  tlie  elders  at  home  notieed 
that  a  small  baek  threatened  to  beeome  bent,  oi‘  when  headaehes 
seemed  frecpient  —  weeks  when  we  ran.saeked  the  hi^h  pastures 
for  berries,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  j)resenee  of  tlie  woods  and 
hills  and  mea<lows  and  the  forms  and  movements  (»f  the  elouds 
were  intluenees  whose  powerful  spell  was  felt  rather  than  [)ereeived 
by  matter  of  faet  younj^  creatures  who  hardly  knew  how  divine  a 
miinstration  they  were  reeeivint,^  from  everythin<if  that  surrounded 
them.  In  some  sneh  fallow  time.  be<ran  for  some  of  us  an  epoch 
of  indiseriminate.  omnivorous  reading  —  a  doubtful  o-ood — -whieh 
lasted  until  we  beijan  to  teach,  when  suidi  delii;hts  weie  nnavoida- 
bly  ^iven  up  for  the  j)ractice  of  our  profession,  \histly  different 
from  rambles  throu<rh  pleasannces  whieh  the  rising  tide  of  im¬ 
provement  has  since  swept  away  and  «rrowin<r  towns  have  rolled 
over  and  beyond,  is  the  steady  work  and  are  the  seiions  examina¬ 
tions  expected  of  those  whom  we  teach,  d'he  trainino-  of  the 
j)resent  is  besj^un  early  and.  “without  haste,  without  rest.”  j>ro- 
gresses  steailily  thron”;h  a  tt*rm  of  yeai’s.  snbduin<>’  the  body  to  an 
absolute  responsiveness  to  the  will  practically  unknown  in  the 
schooldays  of  twenty-tive  y(‘ars  atfo.  when  lessons  in  all  other 
books  tlian  the  all-en<jrossintj^/brc/vVc  study,  whatever  this  chanced 
to  be,  were  deferred  distri-acefidly  and  committed  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute  with  a  titful  and  thoughtless  spurt  of  resolution  whicdi  was 
enough  to  electroplate  ns  with  chcaji  and  hasty  half  knowledge. 
Mental  [)rocesses  now  <,n),  or  are  expected  to  yjo  true  to  a  hair 
alon^  the  U|)ward  ways  of  many  a  subject  which  used  to  be  treated 
in  a  rndimentary  fashion  :  althoui^di  we  were  not  wholly  brainless 
and  our  classics  weri‘  not 

“  F.iidics’  (;n*ck 
Wittiout  the  accents.” 
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And  the  fri-aceful  women  who  superintended  onr  tutors  and  onr 
exercises  managed  snceessfnlly  all  their  pupils,  becoming  objects 
of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  elder  ones  whom  they  admitted  to 
companionship. 

These  girls  of  iifteen  are  a  trifle  older  and  very  much  wiser 
than  were  we. 


PlflLOSOPIir  IX  COLLEGES  AND  UXIVERSITIESA 

BY  WIl.I.IAM  T.  HAHUIS,  I.I..  1). 

IX  this  paper  I  shall  not  undertake  to  furnish  the  statistics  of 
courses  of  study  in  our  colleges,  nor  to  discuss  the  trend 
of  philosophic  instruction  in  view  of  such  statistics.  I  shall  as¬ 
sume  rather  that  the  })resent  trend  in  higher  instruction  is  to 
undervalue  philosophy  and  its  methods.  And  accordingly  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  philosophy  is  indis[)ensal)le  to  any  and  all 
courses  of  higher  instruction.  1  shall  also  endeavor  to  show  that 
philosophy  is  the  most  [tractical  of  all  studies,  because  it  furnishes 
the  will  })ower  or  the  executive  personality  nf  the  sold  with  the 
results  of  the  intellect  (or  the  discursive  [lower  of  the  soul). 

I. 

I  ask  attention  lirst,  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  })hi- 
losojihy  and  its  method,  in  order  that  we  may  see  clearly  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  hence,  to  all 
higher  instruction.  Philosophy  is  that  .science  (if  we  may  call  it 
science,)  which  investigates  the  ultimate  presiH)[)Ositions  of  exist¬ 
ence.  It  seeks  a  flrst  principle  of  all.  Accordingly,  it  sets  out 
from  any  giv'en  fact,  thing,  or  event,  and  begins  at  once  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  it  what  is  accidental  or  contingent  and  drop  it  out  of 
consideration.  Any  science — all  sciences  deal  in  unity.  They 
unite  phenomena  in  a  princi[»le.  If  they  have  become  genuine 
sciences,  they  And  for  a  princi[)le  a  definite  causal  energy  which 
unfolds  or  acts  according  to  laws.  These  laws  ex})re.ss  the  nature 
or  constitution  of  that  causal  energy.  A  science  that  rests  on 
mere  classification  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  true  scientific  form 
lx*cause  it  has  not  yet  shown  how  its  general  principle  produces 
its  details  and  applications.  Such  an  imperfect  science  reaches 
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merely  siibjeetU'e  unities  —  mere  aijgregates  of  things  or  events 
more  or  less  independent  of  eaeli  other. 

The  word  jiroeess  names  the  important  idea  in  seienee.  All  the 
material  of  a  seienee  shonhl  he  united  in  one  })rocess.  'ho  eonsti- 
tnte  a  ])roeess  it  is  clear  that  there  must  he  an  active  cause  and 
its  opeiation  aceordin<j^  to  a  tixed  method. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  consideration  of  special  sciences  for  a 
moment,  we  may  notice  that  all  science  discusses  presuppositions, 
and  that  philosophy  is  not  the  only  knowledge  of  presup})Ositions. 
(liven  a  tiling  or  event,  science  })roeeeds  to  discover  its  ante¬ 
cedents  and  conse([uences  —  in  short,  to  tind  its  })hice  in  some 
process.  'I'liis  investigation  on  the  part  of  science  aims  to  learn 
the  history  of  the  object  —  which  is  a  thing  or  an  event.  Its  his¬ 
tory  reveals  to  us  its  former  states  and  transmutations,  in  other 
words,  the  activity  of  its  energy  or  cause  hy  which  it  has  come 
to  he. 

d'he  tnu‘  method  of  science,  it  is  pi-etty  generally  conceded 
now,  is  the  historical  one  —  the  method  of  discovering  one  hy  one 
the  ante(*edent  stages  of  things  or  events,  and  learning  hy  this 
means  the  nature  of  the  principle  that  reveals  itself  in  the 
process. 

This  method  of  Natural  Science  points  towards  lMuloso[»hy  as  a 
sort  of  science  of  science.  For,  that  there  is  a  general  scientitie 
method  implies  that  all  the  sciences  are  related  one  to  another 
through  some  universal  nndei’lying  condition,  so  that  all  ohjects 
must  have  antecedent  conditions,  belong  to  processes,  and  have 
their  explanation  in  [)rinciples.  'Fliis  underlying  condition  in 
which  all  ohjects  lind  their  unity  is  time  and  s[)ace,  and  all  sci¬ 
ences  presuppose  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  time  and  spaee. 

d'he  doctrine  of  time  and  space  as  explained  through  the  idea 
of  causality  furnishes  ultimate  science  because  it  explains  how  the 
sj)ccial  sciences  get  their  form. 

It  is  ultimate  science,  or  })hilosophy,  too,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
causality  as  transcending  time  and  space,  and  it  discovers  this 
form  of  absolute  or  inde}»endent  causality  to  he  Mind  or  Heason  — 
Self-conscious,  Absolute  Personality. 

Snell  ultimate  science  shows  the  place  of  each  and  every  thing 
or  event  in  the  system  of  the  universe  and  reveals  its  origin  and 
destiny.  It  explains  things  and  events  through  the  self-revela¬ 
tion  of  the  .Absolute  Mind. 
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At  this  point  we  must  note  that  philosophy  does  not  affect 
omniseienee.  no  matter  how  much  the  above  statements  may 
seem  to  im[)ly  it.  I’hilosophy  does  not  inventory  anything  what¬ 
ever:  it  explains  oidy  what  is  furnished  it — something  being- 
given  in  a  detiidte  manner.  [)hilosophy  will  discover  one  by  one 
its  pre-snp})ositions  and  find  its  jdace  and  function  in  the  aUsolnte 
system.  If  the  thing  or  event  is  not  so  far  defined  by  one  of  the 
special  sciences,  that  it  can  he  referred  to  some  one  of  their  })rinci- 
ples.  then  only  a  very  vague  utterance  about  it  can  he  made  by 
philosophy.  If  it  is  only  a  thing  or  event,  and  it  is  not  said 
whether  it  is  aidmal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  or  some  activity  yf  one 
of  them,  then  only  the  vague  di  ctum  can  he  [)ronounced  that  it 
arises  somewhere  in  the  creative  process  of  the  absolute,  —  or  as 
religion  states  it,  “It  has  arisen  in  the  wisdom  of  (fod's  Provi¬ 
dence.'* —  and  we  are  sure  in  advance  of  all  examination  of  the 
thing  or  event  that  it  has  a  place  and  a  purpose. 

If  the  thing  or  event  is  defined  as  a  j»lant,  or  some  ac-tivity  of 
it,  we  can  speak  more  definitely  and  predicate  of  it  what  philoso¬ 
phy  has  discovered  in  regard  to  the  })lace  and  function  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

I  repeat  it  —  for  the  reason  that  philosoph}*  does  not  inventory 
any  facts  or  events,  hut  assumes  them  as  thus  inventoried  by 
other  sciences,  it  cannot  he  accused  of  affecting  omniscience.  It 
is  in  fact  a  special  dei)artnient  of  human  knowledge  and  i-e([nires 
special  stmly  and  investigation  just  like  other  de})artments. 

Here  we  encounter  another  great  word  in  this  dispute  as  to  the 
place  of  philosophy,  namely  the  word  ((/tcriiiliztiflon.  We  are  told 
that  specialization  is  the  princi})le  of  all  jn-ogress;  that  philosophy 
deals  with  ultimate  uiuties,  and  therefore  can  make  no  progress. 
All  progress  c»»nies  through  invent(»rving  anew  some  minute  i)rov- 
ince  —  division  or  subdivision  is  best  because  the  minuter  the  field 
the  more  completely  and  exhaustively  it  may  be  inventoried. 
Philosophy,  it  is  said,  is  the  enemy  to  this  si)ecializing  ami  inven¬ 
torying;  it  is  content  with  any  results  that  are  handed  to  it,  and 
manages  to  deal  (piite  as  well  with  imaginary  things  and  events 
as  with  real  ones.  It  can  ex})lain  e<pially  well  the  unicorn,  the 
phomix-bird,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  kangaroo. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  philosophy  does 
not  inventory  nor  reduce  to  subordinate  scientific  unities,  we  must 
admit  the  validity  of  the  objection  in  so  far  as  it  condemns  philos- 
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opliy  as  unfit  to  substitute  for  any  one  or  all  of  the  special  sciences. 
It  is  true  that  philosophy  can  explain  one  fact  as  well  as  another, 
and  just  as  coin[)letely  as  said  fact  is  offered  or  presented  to  it  hy 
one  of  the  special  sciences,  d'his  does  not.  however,  render  the 
explanation  of  real  facts  empty  and  void,  any  more  than  a  mistaken 
a})j)lication  invalidates  the  reliij^ious  doctrine  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Another  (thjection  urj^es:  That  the  nature  of  philosophy  as  here 
.set  forth  seems  to  assume  that  philosophy  has  only  one  form,  or 
that  all  its  forms  arrive  at  an  Absolute  Personal  Reason  as  ulti¬ 
mate  princi[»le,  whereas  there  are  many  })hilosophies  and  diver-s 
first  principles,  d'o  this  ohjeetion  it  must  he  rei»lied,  that  all  phi¬ 
losophies  do  imply  this  personal  first  principle,  although  they  do 
not  all  unfold  it  as  the  j)resuj»position.  To  make  this  clear  it  is 
oidy  necessary  to  state  it  generally.  Every  phih)so[)hy  sets  up  a 
first  priucijde  as  the  origin  of  all.  the  cause  of  all.  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  destiny  of  all.  Let  such  principle  he  called  X.  Then  X  is 
assumed  as  originating  all  through  its  own  ac'tivity.  and  hence  X 
is  a  self-activity.  Self-activity  is  what  we  call  living  intelligent 
Indiig  when  we  behold  it. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  utility  of  this  reference  of  things  to  a 
supreme  unity — in  other  words,  the  utility  of  [thilosophy. 

11. 

Philosophy  is  the  form  of  thinking  which  is  exei’cised  or  em¬ 
ployed  whenever  one  closes  a  train  of  reflection  and  resolves  to 
act.  Deliberation  belongs  to  the  intellect,  it  h(»lds  action  in  sus¬ 
pense  until  it  shall  get  a  comi)lete  survey  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
survey  implies  an  inventory  and  an  act  of  systematizing.  But  hy 
the  nature  of  the  case  an  inventory  of  an  objective  sphere  can 
never  he  completed.  l)v  reason  of  the  infinitude  of  its  details. 
Each  detail  can  he  subdivided  again  and  again.  If  the  will 
waited  and  held  hack  its  action  until  absolutely  all  the  data  were 
in,  it  would  never  act  at  all.  'I'lie  deed  would  he  “sieklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.”  What  is  necessary  is  this:  the 
inventory  must  he  stoi)ped,  and  all  the  facts  must  he  assumed  to 
he  in  hand.  'Fhen  they  must  he  summed  uj)  and  their  trend  and 
hearing  ascertained.  This  iHung  done,  it  is  now  in  readiness  to 
act.  All  action  of  the  will  assumes  that  the  inventory  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  the  ultimate  hearing  of  the  data  is  known. 
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Hence  all  })raetieal  action  deserts  the  seientitie  or  discursive  form 
of  thoiij^lit,  and  puts  on  the  j)hilosophieal  attitude,  assuming  its 
survey  to  be  a  complete  and  absolute  one. 

With  this  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  philosojthieal  attitude 
of  the  mind  to  the  i)raetieal  will-activity,  we  may  now  demonstrate 
the  utility,  or  even  the  necessity  of  philosophy,  as  an  indispens¬ 
able  branch  of  higher  instniction. 

III. 

The  object  of  all  instrnetion  is  said  to  he  self-knowledge.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  is  a  discrimination  between  two  selves — a  finite 
self  and  an  intinite  self — this  proposition  maybe  admitted.  Then 
it  would  mean  that  all  instruction  has  for  its  object  the  conseioiis- 
ness  of  the  relation  of  the  finite  self  to  the  intifiite  self — or,  less 
technically,  the  relation  of  man  and  the  universe  to  (Jod. 

'fhe  occasion  of  all  human  activity  moreover,  is  some  relation 
Ix'tween  the  individual  and  the  universe  oi‘  the  Author  of  tin*  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  gntund  of  action  must 
always  lx*  a  moral  one.  therefore,  because  the  motive,  express  or 
implied,  must  always  he  some  relation  to  (iod  or  to  (Jod's  purpose 
in  the  universe.  Now  these  relations  are  defined  in  only  two 
ways  —  by  religion  or  by  philoso}»hy — or  only  in  one  way,  inas¬ 
much  as  religion  always  grounds  itself  and  its  mandates  in  the- 
ology. 

Higher  instruction  differs  from  lower  instruction  chiefly  in  this, 
lower  instruction  concerns  more  the  inventory  of  things  and 
events,  and  hence  has  less  to  do  with  iinpiiring  into  the  unity  of 
things  and  events.  Higher  instruction  deals  more  with  relations 
and  the  dependence  of  one  phase  of  being  upon  another,  and  it 
deals  especially  with  the  practical  relation  of  all  species  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  man  as  individual  and  as  social  whole.  Such  relation  it 
is  admitted  is  ethical.  Now,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  ethical 
rests  on  the  nature  of  the  first  principle,  and  philosophy  is  the 
investigation  of  that  principle,  it  follows  that  [)hilosophy,  express 
or  im})lied,  must  lx*  the  basis  of  higher  education. 

It  is  singular  to  note  how  exactly  this  is  true,  even  in  those  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  where  agnosticism  prevails.  For  agnosti¬ 
cism  is  a  world-view  founded  on  philosophy.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
arrested  development  of  philosophy,  for  it  is  a  world-view  adopted 
by  cutting  short  the  philoso})hical  [)rocess  near  the  beginning. 
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Insij^lit  fjets  so  far  as  to  set*  the  iiiisuhstaiitiality  of  material 
things  ill  time  ami  s})aee  —  in  other  words,  all  siicli  material  things 
are  “pheiiomeiial,'’  or  depemleiit  on  something  that  transeemls 
their  sphere.  At  this  point  the  doetriiie  is  ne^nitive  only  —  it  ends 
in  ne^atini:^  the  siihstantiality  of  the  material  world  and  denying’ 
its  tinality.  The  real  and  snhstantial  is  something  that  transeemls, 
hilt  it  is  not  said  positively  what  it  is.  Like  the  “persistent 
foree”  of  Speneer  it  may  he  ealled  an  “nnknowalile ”  or  an  ‘•ulti¬ 
mate  unknowahle."  It  makes  forms  and  it  swallows  them  up 
again  through  the  ehanges  of  time.  Itself  is  no  form,  no  thing, 
no  speeial  foree.  lienee  it  is  negative  and  the  thinker  ealls  it  the 
“  unknowahle.’* 

This  standpoint  is  pantheism.  Pantheism  is  ohjeetionahle  as  a 
world-view  heeause  it  denies  personality  to  (iod.  and  likewise  de¬ 
nies  immortality  and  freedom  to  man.  But  pantheism  is  not  the 
legitimate  or  logieal  oiiteome  of  })hiloso[)hy.  If  one  moves  for¬ 
ward  to  the  lo<;ieal  eonelusion,  he  reaehes  atlirmative  ground  and 
arrives  at  theism.  For  ])ersistent  foree  imjdies  self-aetivity  as  its 
true  nature.  inasmu(*h  as  the  [tersistent  foree  is  not  eorrelated  with 
any  one  or  with  all  of  the  partieiilar  forees  (heat,  light,  eleetrieity, 
magnetism,  gravity,  etc.),  hut  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  of  them, 
and  they  arise  through  its  energy.  It  is  self-related  or  self-active, 
and  hence  it  is  of  the  nature  of  life  and  mind,  absolute  and  inti- 
nite.  It  is  absolute,  because  being  self-active  it  does  not  deiiend 
on  anything  else  for  its  manifestation  and  constitution.  It  is 
inlinite  liecause  it  is  self-limited,  or,  in  other  woi’ds,  it  makes  its 
special  limitations,  the  particular  forces  (heat,  light,  etc.),  by  its 
own  act,  instead  of  receiving  a  check  thi’ough  another  being  out¬ 
side  of  it.  It  is  not  limited  by  others  hut  only  self-limited  —  it  is 
the  absolute  creator  of  its  ])articidar  forces.  Thus  even  the  agnostic 
doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  under  the  intluence  of  (ieorge  Henry 
Lewes  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  oidy  premature  or  unripe  philos¬ 
ophies —  even  their  own  doctrines  }»ointing  toward  theism. 

Hence  the  present  decadence  of  philosophy  in  schools  is  oidy 
ap})arent  and  not  real.  It  is  simjdy  the  Avatara  of  pantheism 
under  a  new  form  —  the  form  of  mental  inca[»acity  to  comprehend 
what  is  already  defined  to  lie  the  negative  of  all  attributes.  Such 
an  absolute  is  easy  to  com})rehend,  iu  fact,  liecause  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  in  it  to  be  comprehended.  By  its  definition,  abstraction 
has  already  removed  all  distinctions  from  it  and  left  nothing  in  it 
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of  a  determinate  nature:  if  retleetion  finds  anythin^  to  think  in 
such  an  absolute,  it  must  supply  what  it  thinks  out  of  its  own 
store  of  ideas. 

It  is  elear  from  this  that  there  is  a  })hiloso})hy  presupposed  in 
those  schools,  and  that  it  is  a  had  philosophy  because  it  is  a  pan¬ 
theistic  })hilosophy — a  revival  of  Orientalism. 

In  this  theory  of  })antheism,  there  lie  coiled  up  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  opposed  to  our  civilization.  The  history  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years  is  one  unbroken  contest  between  pantheistic  sur¬ 
vivals  from  the  oriental  world  and  the  new  spirit  of  ('hristianity. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  lapse  back  into  some  doctrine  that 
denied  the  divine-human  nature  of  Ood,  or  the  individual  immor¬ 
tality  of  man,  and  set  up  fatalism  in  the  j)lace  of  moral  freedom. 
But  the  ('luirch  has  always  had  the  clear  discernmeut  to  coudemn 
as  heresy  all  such  doctrines.  Mohammedanism  was  the  most  formid¬ 
able  lx‘arer  of  this  s})irit  of  the  east  a<j^ainst  the  si)irit  of  Hurope  and 
the  west,  (’harles  Martel,  and  afterwards  the  ('rusaders  defeated 
its  armies  in  the  held,  while  d'homas  Acpiinas  and  the  Scholastic 
Theology  defeated  its  intellectual  heroes  and  established  the  doc- 
tiiues  of  a  truly  Personal  (iod  ajrainst  an  abstract  Ihdty  as  the 
hrst  principle. 

It  is  the  true  function  of  our  hic^her  education  to  defend  and 
})reserve  this  ])recious  doctrine  in  our  time,  and  in  no  way  can  it 
Ih?  done  except  by  teaching  a  thorough-going  })hilosoi)hy  which 
traces  out  the  presuppositions  of  matter  and  mind  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  implications  and  discovers  Personality  in  the  Absolute, 
and  immortality  and  freedom  in  man.  For  these  ideas  alone 
make  possible  our  civilization. 


We  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  in-ominence  of  the 
idea  that  every  being  whom  the  world  contains  has  his  true  place, 
written  in  the  very  make  of  his  nature,  and  that  to  find  that 
place  and  fill  it  is  success  for  him.  To  help  him  find  that  place 
and  make  him  fit  to  fill  it,  is  the  duty  of  his  educators  in  all  their 
various  degrees.  Phillips  Brooks. 
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DISCI PLlXIi  THH  rJUCE  OF  FREEDOM. 

HV  CHAKI.KS  K.  I.OWKKV,  PU.D. 

OF  tilt!  (U'siialiility  of  true  freedom  as  the  o-ital  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  no  one  lias  spoken  more  appropriately  than  (ien- 
eral  'riiomas  .1.  Moroan  (  Fih’cation,  May.  ISSS).  Far  lie  it  from 
the  purpose  of  the  present  eommeut  to  detraet  from  the  merit  and 
spirit  of  his  noble  artiele,  “  Fdneation  and  Freedom."  Only  that 
freedom  may  he  a  reality,  and  not  a  sentiment,  is  there  need  to 
snpjilement. 

(leneral  .Morgan  says:  “'riie  only  diseipline  that  tits  for  free¬ 
dom  is  lilun  ty."  That  liberty  is  a  diseipline  isjrranted.  lint  that 
it  is  not  the  e/////  diseipline  that  “tits  foi-  freedom"  is  whei-ein  lil)- 
erty  differs  from  freedom  itself.  Freedom  is  a  eonseions  personal 
prodnet  in  whieh  liberty  and  neeessity  have  heeome  oioanically 
and  spiritually  a  livino'  unit. 

To  imperfeet  activity  in  man,  freedom  assumes  a  double  face, 
essential  and  })ro[>a*dentie  to  the  personal  iiossession  of  it. — this 
aiipareiit  contradiction,  an  incentive  to  complete  self-knowled<>^e. 
AN’  e  must  will  to  act  the  perfect  way.  So  lono-  as  onr  liberty  is  an 
offence  to  due  iiroportion  and  harmony,  onr  comprehension  of  its 
true  otliee  must  he  enriched  by  the  ajiparent  opjiosition  of  spirit¬ 
ual  authority,  or  neeessity.  Liberty  tndy  is  (iod's  jiledji^e  of  son- 
shi}) ;  Imt  necessity  supplies  the  conditions  njion  whieh  eonseions 
acceptance  with  (iod  may  be  a  reality  in  onr  personal  experience. 

“There  is  nothin<^  new  under  the  snn,"  not  even  (teneral  Mor¬ 
gan’s  statement,  that  “diseijiline  is  mnch  milder  than  formerly." 
The  teachers  of  today  were  the  pupils  of  the  last  generation  ; 
they  are  the  prodnet  of  its  discipline.  Is  it  not  too  soon  to  say, 
granting  the  above  statement,  that  the  pupils  of  today  are  proving 
themselves  more  worthy  of  eitizenshij)  under  the  “  milder  disci¬ 
pline  ”  of  their  sires  ?  —  sires  who  forget  the  mother  and  source 
of  their  own  freedom  in  the  vain  hope  of  buying  for  their  off¬ 
spring  .some  easy  road  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of 
their  obligations  to  society. 
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Ill  all  time  ami  in  all  conditions  of  society  discipline  lias  made 
men  teachers  and  has  delegated  them  the  j^nides  of  inexperience. 
To  he  sure  we  are  all  sons  of  (iod;  but  only  by  self-compiest  are 
we  conscious  of  that  fact,  however.  As*  children  are  not  full 
grown  at  birth,  so  wisdom  is  not  always  justitied  at  the  hand  of 
her  unconscious  offspring. 

There  is  a  common  error  of  onr  day  that  childixm  have  hut  to 
be  told  the  truth  of  experience  to  do  it,  something  analogous  is 
that  common  error  of  the  jiast  that  among  children  there  were  no 
seeds  of  righteousness  —  no,  not  one.  Let  it  be  observed  in  cor¬ 
rection  of  both  these  extremes,  that  in  the  neglect  of  any  factor 
of  human  development  for  the  -[nirpose  of  emphasizing  another 
possibly  eipially  important,  but  not  more  essential,  the  abnormal 
“swing  of  the  pendulum*’  is  inevitable.  Let  it  be  further  oli- 
served  that  in  the  normal  development  of  the  })erfect  man  there  is 
no  need  of  the  “swing  of  the  pendulum."  That  is  merely  the 
corrective  of  human  limitation  and  perversion. 

Self-control  as  the  result  of  conscious  knowledge  of  divine  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  authority  for  and  the  secret  of  all  control  over  others. 
This  admirable  ([uality  is  the  child  of  a  discipline  that  has  over¬ 
come  the  world  bv  an  intellectual  conquest  of  the  reason  for  the 
world’s  (q»position  to  human  desire. 

When  children  not  exercised  in  this  school  of  discipline  shall 
come  to  protect  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge,  shall  find 
human  nature  stubborn,  shall  find  in  their  own  experienee  no 
solution  for  this  new  trouble,  we  may  ex})ect  a  return  to  blows 
from  the  beautiful  product  of  mildness,  instead  of  progress  toward 
perfection. 

Man’s  growth  is  an  intensifying  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ever¬ 
present,  ever-perfect  activity  of  (iod.  Man  in  his  personal  salva¬ 
tion  sees  a  progress  from  outline  insight  to  immortal  vital  partici¬ 
pation.  The  procession  is  due  to  our  ability  to  review  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  that  one  experience.  There  is  an  apparent 
progress  from  imperfection  to  perfection  of  insight.  Because  of 
obedience  and  an  acceptance  of  the  suggestions  of  discipline,  God 
is  making  His  reflection  of  Himself  in  the  world  better  for  this 
particular  servant  now  blossoming  into  sonship  and  conscious  im¬ 
mortality.  That  son  mistakes  the  teaching  of  his  owii  experience 
not  to  recognize  that  God’s  way  has  been  perfect  from  all  eternity, 
today  as  yesterday  the  same,  that  there  is  no  growth  in  the  divine 
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economy,  that  (xod  is  proeesx,  not  prot/re.x.x,  and  that  man  in  the  fnll 
knowledge  of  his  })iivilege  is  like  Him,  hence  immortal. 

In  any  broad  philosophic  estimate  of  human  experience,  there 
is  place  neither  for  nniver.sal  j)essimism  nor  for  universal  optimism, 
d'here  is  a  chance  for  either  in  that  at  irill  we  may  be  demon  or 
like  (iod,  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience.  Bnt  the  privilege 
of  self-mastery  or  the  contrary  as  a  decision  based  on  })ersonal  dis¬ 
position  to  know  and  be  free  or  to  act  blindly  and  he  a  slave  is  no 
prejudice  to  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  divine  activity.  “All 
things  work  together  for  good.”  Even  the  wrath  of  wilful  imper¬ 
fection  is  made  to  praise  this  perfection.  Not  that  (rod  forcibly 
restrains  and  thus  relieves  human  rcs[)onsibility  —  (lod  does  not. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  as  (rod’s  image  that  wilful  and 
abnormal  })erversion  shall  fail  of  its  purpose  and  })roduce  its  cor¬ 
rection.  Out  of  man’s  wilful  imperfection  and  self-correction 
grows  (rod’s  perfection.  Otherwise,  spiritual  darkness  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  disposition,  i.  e.,  eternal  death  —  “  Who  hath  not  eternal 
life,  hath  eternal  death  already.’’ 

As  before  suggested,  normal  growth  is  not  a  “swing  of  the 
pendulum,”  but  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  grows  brighter 
until  the  perfect  day.  .Man's  self-revelation  is  from  (rod  as  a  cen¬ 
tre  in  all  <lirections.  That  (ro<l  is  the  spirit  of  which  all  tlie  ob¬ 
jects  that  appear  to  imperfect  activity  in  man  are  the  manifesta¬ 
tions.  In  the  compiest  of  the  significance  of  these  symbols  of 
the  richness  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  become  in  truth  what  we 
are,  in  fact,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  divine  activity, 
sons  of  (rod,  spirits  like  unto  himself,  privileged  to  be  conscious  of 
(rod's  immortal  life,  like  Him  in  fullness  as  we  have  been  like 
Him  in  kind  from  all  eternity.  And  this  the  only  complete  answer, 
and  (rod’s  own  answer,  to  tlie  mystery  of  our  nature. 

But  our  eijuality  of  privilege  witli  (rod  is  not  an  e(piality  of 
“  rights  ”  without  compiest.  So  far  as  we  are  not  perfect  we  are 
subordinate  to  the  “  perfect  laic  of  lilierty,”  and  this  law  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  fondness  or  indulgence  of  teachers  can  jiervert  the 
divine  economy.  Wherein  the  inclinations  of  the  child  controvert 
the  experience  of  the  teacher  their  gratification  is  a  violation  of  a 
sacred  trust  that  shall  reap  condemnation  and  disrespect  when 
mature  manhood  has  revealed  the  truth. 

There  is  tlie  rankest  heresy  in  the  indiscriminate  allowance  of 
choice  in  matters  of  which  the  child  has  but  the  slightest  concep- 
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tioii.  As  men  of  mature  years  we  see  no  kindness  in  the  })er- 
mission  that  encouraged  us  hlindly  to  make  mistakes  that  the 
conxi-HHux  of  the  ages  had  judged  inevitable.  We  now  love  the 
teachers  who  encouraged  us  never  to  make  a  specialty  of  any 
particular  a})titude  before  we  were  conscious  of  ability  to  grasp 
the  whole,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  we  could  have,  iii  our¬ 
selves,  no  adecpiate  criterion  of  the  value  of  our  special  work. 

Many  of  us  go  farther,  and  declare  that  the  educational  spirit 
of  the  times  is  deticient  and  a  discouragement  to  honest  endeavor 
to  develop  well-rounded  manhood  as  the  necessary  basis  for  any 
particular  duties  in  life  whatsoever.  We  call  u})on  the  profession 
in  general  and  on  all  who  have  been  subject  to  educational  influ¬ 
ences  in  particular,  if  we  have  heard  as  much  as  we  ought  about 
making  specialties  of  our  weak  members  and  letting  the  apt  ones 
lend  a  helping  hand ;  the  rather  abnormal  proclivities  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  assert  their  authority  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  the 
normal  development  of  the  divine  image  and  establishing  a  tem¬ 
poral  monstrosity,  notorious  for  the  proclamation  of  mistakes  long 
since  known  to  be  inaccuracies  of  i'jnoranee,  as  thoimh  orifrinal 
wisdom  and  genius. 

We  can  predict  in  advance  the  absolute  success  of  the  nolfle 
spirit  that  will  study  his  own  weakness  and  that,  too,  discovered 
as  such  by  his  fellows ;  and  then  without  proclaiming  himself 
shall  face  all  discouragements,  and  scoffs,  and  suggestions,  and 
rebuffs  from  narrow-minded  specialists  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  make  this  s})ecial  weakness  the  crowning  factor  in  a 
well-rounded  manhood. 

Such  an  one  can  never  be  surprised;  he  is  fitted  for  any  emer¬ 
gency  that  the  providence  of  (lod  may  })resent.  That  man  pos¬ 
sesses  the  key  to  the  solution  of  every  industrial  and  social  prol)- 
lem  so  far  as  it  applies  to  his  own  experience.  That  man  lias  as 
the  reward  of  the  bitter,  cruel  disci[)line  of  distrust  —  from  those 
who,  had  they  been  truly  wise,  would  have  detected  the  pearl  — 
the  wonderful  freedom  of  the  divine  a})proval  and  guidance. 
That  man  is  the  product  of  a  self  discipline  that  should  have  been 
encouraged  and  suggested  by  those  to  whom  in  all  resjiect  and 
modesty  he  was  looking  for  assistance,  only  to  be  cruelly  disaji- 
pointed.  Such  an  one,  however,  dwells  “  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High”;  he  abides  “under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.” 

We  have  no  desire  to  specify  any  particular  form  of  disciidine. 
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only  to  iin})ress  that  liberty  as  usually  understood  is  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  freedom.  Legislation  that  makes  the  attempt  infringes 
upon  the  proper  authority  of  the  teacher.  Neither  would  we 
return  or  advance  to  any  })articular  aspect  of  the  term  (Jixripline. 
We  may  say  in  passing,  however,  that  there  never  had  been  the 
“rod”  without  the  occasion  for  it.  And  whether  the  exercise  be 
vested  in  the  teacher  or  in  the  civil  ])olice,  there  are  always  pres¬ 
ent  with  us  elements  of  character  calling  for  the  suj»remacy  of 
physical  suffering  to  correct  the  cruelty  and  ignorance  of  blind 
physical  self-assertion. 

We  contend  that  discipline  be  adetpiate  to  its  purpose.  What 
that  disei})liue  shall  be,  the  wise  teacher  sets  not  in  specific  rules 
to  be  misconstrued,  but  determines  on  occasion  as  cool  judgment 
may  suggest.  To  handicap  the  teacher  by  legal  enaetment  is  to 
discredit  the  judgment  of  the  profession  and  to  provoke  pupils  so 
inclined  to  iusulxndination  in  the  very  jtarticular  in  which  the 
teacher  is  powerless. 

The  teacher  should  suffer  the  con.se(}uences  of  a  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  correction  as  a  member  of  society,  but  should  not  other¬ 
wise  have  his  authority  restricted.  Education  is  primarily  a  dis- 
ci[)line  and  to  place  restrictions  on  discipline  means  in  some  cases 
a  nece.ssary  failure  of  the  object  of  education. 

Expulsion  from  school,  for  example,  may  have  a  moral  effect  on 
those  who  remain,  but  it  is  not  a  correction  for  }»hysical  insubordi¬ 
nation  in  tbe  individual;  and  the  discipline,  so  far  as  society  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  is  simply  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  the 
police,  with  far  less  likelihood  that  the  corrective  be  accepted  as  a 
lesson. 

(Jod-likeness  is  the  only  door  to  personal  freedom.  Any  grant¬ 
ing  of  privileges  to  those  who  do  not  accept  that  as  the  goal  of 
human  striving,  is  a  license  for  which  succeeding  generations 
must  suffer.  “  The  government  of  the  people  by  the  peo{)le  ”  in 
form  merely,  we  have  learned  to  our  .sorrow  as  a  nation,  may  sig- 
lufy  a  perversion  of  proper  government  as  abhorrent  as  absolute 
despofism.  We  ask  the  pertinent  (piestiou.  If  children  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  ])ersoual  freedom,  why  from  birth  to  maturity  not  give  them 
the  franchise  ? 

d'he  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  formal  emancipation  is  not 
freedom  without  the  free  act  and  effort  of  personal  individual 
experience.  There  are  kings  and  princes  of  character  under  every 
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form  of  government.  This  does  not  alter  that  other  truth,  that 
with  equally  favorable  opportunities  some  exercise  their  right  as 
free  men  Init  as  the  license  of  slaves. 

We  do  not  deny  the  [)rivilege  of  any  to  be  sons  of  God,  but  we 
do  assert  the  impossibility  of  a  person  who  has  not  earned  the 
right  of  freedom  by  self-conquest  and  discipline  making  anything 
but  license  of  a  formal  removal  of  restrictions. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerning  autonomy  might  Ih?  omitted 
as  irrelevant,  by  mere  recognition  that  autonomy  is  not  by  exter¬ 
nal  removal  of  restriction,  but  by  a  law  as  eternal  as  God  himself. 
We  are  masters  by  l)eing  like  God,  nothing  sliort.  There  is  no 
such  experience  as  freedom  without  the  conscious  authority  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  imperfection  to  discipline. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  some  think,  a  (question  of  dismembering 
man.  We  have  no  more  right  to  emphasize  authority  than  liberty. 
One  is  as  essenti.al  as  the  other.  Without  faith  to  act  we  should 
never  know  the  o})position  of  perfect  law.  Without  faith  in  our 
ability  to  discover  the  teaching  of  opposition  we  should  never 
know  freedom.  Authority  ami  lil)erty  are  niend)ers  of  tlie  same 
organism. 

The  lesson  of  these  particular  times  is  that  lack  of  discipline 
incapacitates  citizens  for  distinguishing  practically  liberty  from 
license.  Who  are  not  a  law  to  themselves  have  not  the  discern¬ 
ment  to  govern.  Their  “  freedom  ”  is  self-destruction,  (^hildren 
do  not  see  the  nece.ssitv  of  olKMlience,  unless  hy  experience  they 
know  the  healthy  thrill  of  self-conquest  and  consecpient  useful¬ 
ness. 

As  the  world  reads  God’s  dispensations  and  discipline,  “  Whom 
God  loveth  He  chasteneth  ”  ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  road  to  free¬ 
dom  and  consciousness  of  sonship.  Compulsion  is  for  ignorance; 
for  knowledge  that  very  compulsion  is  a  privilege  willingly  exer¬ 
cised  as  the  highest  freedom. 


A  man  conscious  of  enthusiasm  for  worthy  aims,  is  sustained 
under  petty  hostilities  by  the  memory  of  great  workers  who  had  to 
fight  their  way  not  without  wounds,  and  wlio  hover  in  his  mind 
as  patron  saints,  invisibly  helping.  George  Eliot. 
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OUTLINE  NOTES  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND 
THE  REFORMATION.^ 

HV  IDA  M.  <;audxi;i{. 

[Those  outlines  are  baseil  upon  notes  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  Uhode  Island 
State  Xorinal  School  by  the  late  I’rof.  .1.  Lewis  Dlinan,  I).  I).,  of  Ilrown  I’niversity.  Xo 
attempt  iias  been  inaiie  to  develop  them  into  anythin}'  more  than  a  connected  whole. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  embody  the  i)ermanent  impression  made  by  the  lectures  upon  a 
comparatively  immature  mind;  and  may  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  Professor  Diman’s 
clear  itreseutatiou  of  a  subject,  and  its  carefui  analysis.  It  is  beiieved  tiiat  the  notes 
will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  not  only  in  the  lines  of  study  8Ug:}?este(i,  but  in  presenting  to 
classes  a  short,  concise  statement  of  this  interesting  period  of  modern  history.] 

II.  — TIIK  HKFOKMATION. 

IV. 

^TTIIILK  tl  le  lAitheniii  inoveineiit  was  on  in  (Tennany, 

▼  T  another  nioveineiit  was  <j[oing  on  in  Switzerland,  which 
led  to  (litYerent  results ;  though  both  were  inovements  toward  reli¬ 
gions  reform.  To  nnderstand  the  Swiss  movement,  we  must  think 
of  the  difference  between  (Tennany  and  Switzerland,  (iermany 
was  a  plain,  open  tt)  invasion,  cut  np  into  political  states.  Switz¬ 
erland  was  a  land  of  mountains,  where  the  states  were  formed  by 
nature.  AVhile  in  (Iermany  the  Feudal  System  jirevailed,  Switz¬ 
erland  was  comparative!}'  free.  When  (iermany  had  grown  into 
an  empire  of  four  hundred  states  under  one  Emperor,  Switzerland 
was  only  a  collection  of  cantons,  held  very  loosely  together.  Cier- 
inany  was  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  Switzerland,  a  rejmblic  and  free. 

Hut  political  circumstances  made  changes,  (diaries  the  Hold, 
Duke  of  Hurgundy,  was  more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  Louis 
XI.  of  whom  he  held  his  lief.  Louis  occasioned  a  quarrel  between 
(diaries  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  ho})e  that  both  would  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  ended  in  the  death  and  overthrow  of  (diaries.  The 
Swiss  became  famous  soldiers.  When  Louis  found  he  could  not 
exterminate  them,  he  took  them  into  his  pay,  and  formed  the 
famous  Swiss  guard,  ddie  Hope  .saw  the  advantage,  so  he  had 
Swiss  soldiers  too.  ddiis  led  to  unexpected  results,  ddie  Swiss 
had  been  good  ('atholics,  noted  for  their  piety ;  but  the  young 
men  after  serving  in  the  army,  came  home  Avith  very  different 
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ideas,  obtained  at  the  Frencli  court  Avitli  its  vices,  and  with  an 
independent  way  of  tliinking.  Those  who  served  in  Italy,  came 
home  still  worse.  Under  Julius  II.  they  had  lost  their  old  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Pope.  Thus  at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  Reformation, 
Switzerland  was  the  reverse  of  religious.  The  French,  to  get 
hold  of  the  Swiss,  paid  more ;  hut  the  (’hurch  gave  ecclesiastical 
indulgences.  Thus  Switzerland  became  worldly  and  profligate, 
and  free  from  ecclesiastical  control. 

In  1484,  Ulrich  Zwingle  was  horn  at  St.  Gall.  He  wjis  high- 
spirited,  proud,  truthful.  He  was  sent  to  Zurich  where  the 
humanistic  studies  were  taught.  Erasmus  was  there.  Zwingle 
caught  the  inspiration,  and  became  a  tine  classical  scholar.  Zwin¬ 
gle  was  a  minister,  and  early  took  high  grounds  for  })ersonal 
morals.  He  opposed  the  foreign  service  of  his  countrymen.  He 
touched  no  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  hut  as  a  teacher  of  morals 
insisted  on  a  higher  code  of  morals,  and  denounced  the  vices  of 
the  times.  Zwingle  had  good  qualities  for  a  leader.  He  was 
high  in  favor  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities :  a  very  line,  noble- 
hearted,  brave  man. 

When  Zwingle  heard  of  Luther's  preaching  against  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  he  gave  his  assent,  hut  did  not  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  He  was  in  high  favor  long  after  he  was  known  as  an 
opposer  of  indulgences,  and  was  promoted  to  Zurich,  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  Switzerland.  He  made  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts  to  reform  the  Cathedral  system,  and  compelled  the  lazy 
canons  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons.  He  boldly  denounced  all 
sorts  of  profligacy.  He  was  a  moral,  rather  than  a  theological, 
reformer.  So  far  Zwingle  was  wholly  independent  of  Luther. 

Thus  things  went  on  until  all  (Termany  was  in  an  uproar,  and 
all  Europe  divided ;  until  the  time  had  come  when  every  man 
must  choose  the  side  on  which  he  would  stand.  Zwingle  did  not 
hesitate,  hut  came  out  as  a  hold  refoimer.  He  was  a  classical 
scholar,  hut  he  coupled  the  Scriptures  with  the  classics.  As  he 
lectured  on  the  Bible,  his  views  began  to  diveige  from  the  Catho¬ 
lic  standard.  So  he  moved  off  on  to  a  new  platform,  until  at  last 
he  stood  side  by  side  with  Luther.  The  two  movements  had  dif¬ 
ferent  origins,  under  different  circumstances,  and  were  carried  on 
in  a  different  spirit.  Luther’s  theology  lay  in  the  doetrine  — 
“The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  Zwingle  did  not  lay  stress  upon 
any  particular  doctrine,  but  inclined  toward  Luther. 
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Soon  after,  Zwiiigle  fell  in  battle,  for  he  believed  that  the 
Prote.stant  canton.s  must  assert  their  rijj^bts  by  force  of  arms.  His 
movement  did  not  stoj).  The  followers  of  Zwingle  put  forth 
views  which  Luther  rejected,  and  this  led  to  a  split  between  the 
two  parties.  Luther  was  still  two-thirds  Catholic ;  he  changed 
only  specitic  points.  He  was  a  conservative;  had  been  forced 
into  a  j)osition  he  did  not  choose.  He  never  designed  that  the 
movement  shonld  take  a  political  tendency.  His  maxim  was, 
“Cnt  out  the  rotten  and  leave  the  rest.”  The  Lutheran  Church 
was  much  like  the  (’atholic  in  its  service.  Two  years  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  Luthm-  opposed  the  Revolt  of  the  Peasants.  He 
said  the  })eople  had  no  right  to  change  matters.  Changes  shoidd 
be  made  by  authority.  But  he  could  not  stay  the  movement. 

Zwingle  with  his  well-balanced  mind  had  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing,  and  went  farther.  He  attacked  the  mass.  The  Roman  ('ath¬ 
olic  (’ommunion  is  not  a  mere  commemoration.  The  ('atholics  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  })artake  literally  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  into 
which  the  bread  and  wiiie  are  miraculously  changed  with  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  I  lost.  Luther  could  not  get  over  this  idea.  I  le  believed 
that  we  must  literally  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Zwingle  was  not  a  scholastic.  He  had  a  “harder  head”  than  Lu¬ 
ther.  He  denied  the  miracle  in  the  mass,  and  believed  that  the 
('ommunion  was  simply  symbolical.  Luther  Hew  into  a  passion, 
and  said  that  Zwingle  was  cutting  at  the  very  roots  of  faith.  The 
dis(*ussion  over  this  (jnestion  waxed  deep  and  strong.  At  last  Lu¬ 
ther  said,  if  he  could  not  have  transubstantiation,  he  would  have 
consubstantiation.  The  doctrine  of  luither  ado})tetl  by  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  was  this  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.^  But  the  Swiss 
and  others,  twenty  years  later,  adopted  the  Heidelberg  confession, 
which  emlnxlied  Zwingle's  idea,  ddiis  caused  a  division  in  the 
reformed  piirty.  When  this  schism  in  the  reformed  churches  took 
place,  the  Reformation  stopped. 

V. 

A  great  error,  into  which  most  historians  fall,  is  that  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  Reformation  was  a  movement  which  took  [)hice  simply 
on  the  i)art  of  those  who  came  out  of  the  (’hurch.  There  was  a 

•  *'  Luther  maintained  tlie  real  and  Kiiibstantial  presence  of  tlie  bod5’  and  blood  of 
Clirist.  taking  place,  not  by  a  transmutation  of  the  external  elements,  but  by  a  super¬ 
natural  and  inconceivable  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine.” 
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groat  reform  in  the  Churoh.  There  was  a  more  complete  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  than  in  any  other.  From  the 
time  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  down  to  the  (\)nncil  of  Trent,  the 
Romish  Chnrch  was  perhaps  more  changed  than  the  Protestant. 
The  prevailing  temper  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  was  indifference, 
litter  and  entire.  Xever  had  there  been  such  neglect  and  denial 
and  utter  iuditferenee  on  the  i)art  of  the  ministers,  as  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.  Look  ahead  fifty  years,  and  we  see 
the  Chnreh  transformed.  We  find  it  full  of  zeal,  producing  con¬ 
fessors  and  missionaries  in  great  numbers.  X"ot  since  the  time  of 
Benedict  had  there  been  such  a  missionary  sjtirit.  Missionaries 
were  sent  into  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Popes  were  full  of 
zeal.  The  Imjnisition  was  revived.  Heretical  books  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  All  this,  Protestants  are  apt  to  overlook.  Their  move¬ 
ment  reacted  on  the  Church,  yet  the  reform  was  not  wholly  a 
reaction.  It  took  a  tremendous  inutulse  from  Luther  and  Zwingle ; 
but  there  was  a  genuine  religi<ms  life  in  the  Church,  independent 
of  the  Lutheran  movement.  Before  Luther  began  to  preach,  a 
very  singular  religions  movement  had  hroken  out  in  Italy,  caused 
by  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  vice  of  Alexander  \’L.  and  the 
worldliness  of  Julius  11. 

In  the  Italian  Renaissance,  certain  societies  called  Academies 
had  been  forme<l.  for  the  discussion  of  matters  literary  and  classi¬ 
cal.  These  Academies  suggested  another  movement.  Religious 
societies  were  formed  on  the  same  plan,  called  Oratories,  (d'his 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  private  chapel;  but,  originally,  to  an 
association,  not  a  room.)  The  most  famous  Oratory  was  one  of 
.seventy  members.  They  met  in  the  evening  to  discus  topics  of 
religion,  usually  matters  of  personal  experience.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  about  it.  All  were  members  of  the  Church. 
Laymen,  clergy,  and  ecclesiastics  were  all  on  the  same  grade. 
There  was  nothing  antagonistic  to  the  Church. 

The  rise  of  Oratories  was  a  significant  feature  in  the  religious 
history  of  this  century.  It  roused  a  deei».  religious  feeling  in 
Italy.  The  movement  went  on  —  Leo  did  not  care — until  Luther 
liegan  to  preach  ;  and  his  books  got  into  circulation.  They  reached 
Italy,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Oratories. 
They  “Indieved  just  so.”  Strange  to  say,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  been  widely  discussed,  before  Luther  had  been  beard  of.  He 
had  not  then  been  excommunicated,  but  was  giving  great  impulse 
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*,  tl,„ii!.ht  Wliile  the  liehirmatioii  was  Koii'K  ™‘  J^"  ‘l'/.ellaii(l, 

”  tz nI,.-  .»!  u,  i.;a  •  ;i:r 'I'; 

meiit  was  ijoins  condemiunK^  Lutliei,  }tt  claim  ^ 

the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  lieeame  imicli  interested  in  l.utliLi.  A 
the  Ihct  oi  irituiaUv  thrown  much  into 

tliis.  Valder.  went  to  Naides.  and  was  natniau.t 

hiedi  society.  Here  lie  commenced  a  singnlai  i.iuti. 
lok  on  evangelical  relioion.  which  (or  a  Ion,  W- 
be  lost.  -Msmt  twenty-tive  years  aoo.  a  co  ,,  o  it  was  omu 

l,v  an  F.n,lish  ,entlcman.  who  had  it  ‘"'l' .'I',,, 

the  earnest  intlnence  of  a  C  hiistian  man.  i  -  1  ■ 

‘"'Z^KnW-^tin^s  of  the  Oratories  -re  somethm,  like  mtr 
oc.n,ferencemee.in,s.^^^  r’cimdJf";  <  mUSr ^i^s  were 

j|)![i'l’''brtVrino  froin  l.nther's  doctrine  only  "hy  the  shadow  of  a 
!h  1  ’  The  tnovement  went  on  to  l.odti.  The  way  wavs  ,,rei,ared 
the  Chnrch  (or  the  Itehmnation.  Catholics  were  ««-!■.  «  <1  vd 
they  most  choose  different  Dopes.  In  the  next  ten  .years  p- 
v.y.vtlv  olDiiHTed.  Toites  had  nnexceidionahk  pm  ate 
chlracters.’’  Now.  the  eonnection  between  profe-ssion  and  life  was 
/  .  .  M  t.t.fohlo  -IS  in  ease  of  some  of  the  reformers. 

‘'’The''U«-ment  on'tside  of  the  Chnrch.  culminated  in  the  Peace 
ylZir.rT  also  in  the  Swiss  Chnrch.  and  the  moyement  in 
PhZarnt.  That  insi.le  the  Chnrch  was  carried  on  by  inen  .pist  .  s 
1  1  Mol  uu'thon  and  ('ardinal  ('ontarini,  represcnta- 

ir:  '  iZ'two  n  “Irrwe  e.,nally  devont.  eipially  sincere 

’“i'roin  IddO  the  laeaeh  went  on  widenin,  t«twcen  northern  and 
soiithern  Knroiie;  yet  good  men  never  ceased  to  pray  that  it  nng  . 
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be  healed.  It  continued  to  widen  until  lodl,  when  the  Diet  of 
Hatishon  met.  This  was  the  last  attempt  to  heal  the  breach.  It 
almost  succeeded.  The  two  parties  discussed  doctrines,  point  by 
point,  and  found  that  they  did  not  differ  so  very  much.  They 
were  on  the  verj^e  of  agreement,  when  it  was  blocked  by  two  in¬ 
fluences.  Luther  had  received  so  many  hard  knocks,  that  he  had 
a  spirit  of  controver-sy,  and  did  not  l)elieve  in  the  professions  made. 
He  used  his  influence  against  settlement.  The  other  influence 
was  that  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  He  had  just  about  as  much  religion  as  Leo  X.  He 
stood  by  the  faith  that  was  best  for  the  king.  Had  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  succeeded,  it  would  perhaps  have  led  to  an  alliance  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  to  drive  France  out  of  Italy.  Francis 
did  not  wish  C'harles  to  unite  with  the  Pope.  He  therefore  inter¬ 
fered  privately,  and  Ratisbon  failed  of  success.  Reconciliation 
was  never  again  attempted. 

VI. 

Why  did  the  Reformation  happen?  The  answer  may  be  given 
in  one  sentence.  It  was  due  to  the  peculiar  conjunction  of  cir¬ 
cumstances;  the  conjunction  of  a  religious,  spiritual  movement, 
with  political  changes.  The  results  were  due  to  oolitical  influ¬ 
ences.  The  Renaissance  gave  to  the  Reformation  its  intellectual 
features.  ( )ther  characteristics  were  stam[)ed  upon  it,  both  on  the 
C'ontinent  and  in  England,  by  the  personal  views  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  period. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  present  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  He  was  then  a  mere  lad;  but  though  young  in  years,  he 
was  mature,  clear,  profound,  in  his  political  ideas.  He  had  the 
largest  dominion  ever  inherited  l)y  a  prince.  He  was  the  monarch 
of  (Tcrmany,  a  large  part  of  Ital}*,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  exclusive  monarch  of  the  New  World.  He  had  a  great  re- 
sponsibilit}',  was  closely  connected  with  the  ('hurch.  He  was  the 
head  of  Christendom,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  subjects. 
He  was  the  vice-gereiit  of  Christ  in  temporal  matters,  as  the  Pope 
was  in  mattei's  s})iritual.  Charles  felt  this  responsibility  deeply. 
He  was  grave  and  serious,  sometimes  unjust  and  severe.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  Spanish  gravity  into  all  his  duties.  He  wished  to  guard 
the  interests  of  Christendom.  His  position  was  complicated.  No 
ruler  ever  stood  in  such  a  conflict  of  interests  and  responsibilities. 
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(irermaiiy  was  C'omposed  of  many  states.  All  the  great  men  of 
(Termany  were  in  Feudal  relations  to  him.  He  was  lx>und  to 
guard  their  interests,  and  de})ended  on  them  for  siH)port.  Had 
there  been  only  this,  it  had  been  an  eas}^  matter.  There  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  princes,  to  oppose  the 
C’hureh;  and  ('haiies  might  have  carried  through  the  reform. 
Charles  was  also  King  of  Spain,  where  he  ruled,  not  by  Feudal 
relations,  but  as  a  proper  monarch.  Public  sentiment  here  was 
just  the  reverse  of  that  in  Germany.  The  Spaniards  were  most 
bigoted  Catholics,  and  rebellion  was  easily  brought  about. 
C'harles’s  position  was  a  delicate  one.  In  the  Low  Countries, 
the  wealthiest  part  of  Europe,  he  inherited  patrimonial  estates, 
and  ruled  by  an  inde})endent  title.  In  Itjily  he  inherited  from 
the  Aragonese,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  had  claims  on  Milan.  It 
was  necessary  to  l)e  on  the  Pope’s  side,  or  he  might  be  stripped  of 
his  Italian  j)ossessions. 

Charles  V.  is  harshly  judged ;  is  accused  of  vacillation,  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  clear  politicail  principles.  This  is,  in  the  main,  unjust.  We 
must  l)ear  in  mind  the  complexity  of  his  position.  He  could  not 
move  without  alienating  somebody.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VHI.  had  accom[>lished  nothing  permanent,  hut  entailed 
great  conseipiences  on  Europe.  It  created  an  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  France,  through  the  union  of  Germany  and 
Spain,  d'he  old  sore  was  still  open.  The  rivalry  created  by 
C'harles  VHI.  is,  in  a  political  sense,  the  clue  to  the  Reformation. 

The  whole  movement  after  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  an  antago¬ 
nism  l)etween  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  d'he  contrast  between 
the  two  men  is  marked  —  Charles,  grave  and  serious,  Avith  a  high- 
toned  honor;  Francis,  of  the  House  of  Valois,  a  type  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  period,  excelling  in  every  accomplishment  and  in  every 
vice;  a  patron  of  art,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Art  movement, 
but  with  no  moral  tone  whatever.  He  was  called  the  “Most 
Catholic  King,”  yet  the  whole  policy  of  Francis  was  free  from  any 
religious  tone  or  tendency.  While  })rofessing  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  he  cared  nothing  for  it.  His  dominions,  though  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  Charles,  were  more  closely  compacted. 
Louis  XL  had  made  Fianee  the  most  consolidated,  best  organized 
government  in  Europe. 

To  the  Turks,  or  rather  to  their  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  we  owe  much.  The  Turks  took  Constantinople  in  14.")8,  and 
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tlie  same  dynasty  had  ruled  ever  since.  When  they  lirst  came 
into  Knrope  they  were  war-like,  full  of  enterprise  and  intellectual 
spirit,  though  differing  from  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they  came 
little  in  contact,  d'he  Turkish  power  came  to  be  well  established. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  prince  on  the  Turkish  throne 
differed  from  his  predecessors.  Solyman  was  well  educated, 
versed  in  European  history,  and  in  the  relations  of  European  states. 
The  Dannbe  was  the  key  to  the  river-system  of  Europe.  To  one 
holding  (Constantinople,  it  gave  access  to  Central  Europe.  In 
case  of  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  the  fii’st  state  to  o})pose  them 
was  Ifungary,  then  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  Duchy  of  Austria  under  the  Ilapsburg  family.  Vienna  was 
the  objective  point  to  the  Turks;  but  as  long  as  the  Turks  did  not 
advance,  it  was  no  matter. 

Solyman  was  ambitious  of  military  glory.  He  had  the  finest 
military  power  in  Europe,  a  welDlisciplined  army  against  which 
no  state  could  stand.  As  Solyman  sat  in  his  capital,  dreaming  of 
extending  his  frontiers,  he  heard  the  mutters  of  trouble  in  (ier- 
many.  He  learned  how  the  (ierman  princes  were  disposed;  how 
(iermany  was  in  danger  of  a  split.  He  saw  it  all,  and  framed  his 
jiolicy.  The  Reformation  was  his  opportunity.  His  lirst  great 
invasion  was  in  1022.  He  overran  Hungary.  Europe  cared  little 
for  the  loss  of  C'onstantinople ;  but  this  was  another  thing  when 
the  Turks  came  up  the  Danube,  and  occu})ied  nearly  all  of  Hun- 
gaiy.  The  limt  pemon  to  suffer  was  ('harles  himself.  Defence 
must  be  immediately  prepared.  Austria  could  not  do  it.  The 
only  wa}’  was  to  secure  the  support  of  (iermany,  and  especially  of 
the  towns.  Money  and  ammunitions  were  to  be  found  there. 
But  in  the  towns  the  new  doctrines  had  made  most  progress.  All 
the  cities  favored  the  Reformation,  hence  Charles  must  show  the 
reform  party  some  favor.  From  1522  onward,  whenever  the  Turks 
were  victorious,  the  Protestants  flourished,  'fins  was  kept  uj)  all 
through  the  early  yeais  of  the  Reformation.  We  owe  to  Solyman 
a  great  deal  of  the  religious  liberty  of  Euro})e.  (’harles  V.,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  and  Solyman  })layed  a  three-cornered  game.  Francis  was  in 
secret  alliance  with  Solyman,  urging  him  to  push  up  the  Danube. 
This  kept  the  Reformation  moving  on.  But  for  tliis  conjunction, 
Luther  might  have  been  silenced;  and  (iermany  might  have  taken 
another  direction.  By  1531  the  Reformation  was  so  far  along, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  settlement.  Charles,  up  to  this 
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time,  had  tried  to  preserve  the  unity  of  ('hristendoin;  but  he  was 
willing  to  make  concessions.  If  his  policy  seemed  vacillating,  the 
underlying  motives  must  command  respect.  Francis  did  nothing 
worthy  of  approbation. 

Had  Europe  been  as  it  was  three  centuries  before,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  could  not  have  taken  place.  Also  had  the  rulers  been  less 
powerful,  or  the  Turks  been  other  than  they  were. 

The  last  days  of  Luther,  though  happy  in  his  domestic  life,  Avere 
full  of  .sadne.ss.  The  wars  of  religion  that  deluged  (lermauy  with 
blood  for  a  hundred  years,  had  already  begun.  He  died  in  154h. 
In  1555,  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  the  (lerman  states  obtained 
permission  to  choose  their  own  form  of  Avorship;  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  division  of  the  Church  Avas  accomplished. 


CHILD  SPEECH  AXD  THE  LAW  OF  MIS  PRO  X  UN¬ 
CI  A  770X. 

HY  EOAIUXl)  XOHI.E,  BOSTOX. 

II. 

IN  the  formation  of  certain  nouns  and  pronouns  strongly  per¬ 
sonal  in  their  character,  there  is  a  striking  recurrence  of  the 
same  consonantal  elements,  and  this  similarity  may  be  obserA’ed  in 
languages  Avidely  separated  from  each  other.  It  is  further  note- 
Avoithy  that  the  recurrence  is  always  of  easy,  iieA'er  of  ditlicult, 
soiimls.  The  first  personal  pronoun  1,  for  example,  is  compounded 
in  a  large  number  of  tongues  Avith  the  labial  consoiiant  M  (iiiter- 
changeable  Avith  N  ),  as  shoAvn  in  the  following  list :  — 


Language. 

AVord 
for  ‘‘  I.” 

I.anguage. 

AA'ord 
for  “  1.” 

Basque, 

Ni. 

Vot3’ak, 

Mon. 

Georgian, 

Me. 

Zaninea, 

Nu. 

Korean, 

Nai. 

Ayrnara, 

Na. 

Mpongwe, 

M’,  ini,  or  raie. 

Chiqnita, 

Ni. 

Finnish, 

Mina. 

Mandan, 

Mi. 

Mordv, 

Mon. 

Greek, 

Me. 

Ostiak, 

Ma. 

Latin, 

Me. 

Sirjan, 

Me. 

French, 

Moi. 

Chereiniss, 

Min. 

English, 

Me. 

Chuvach, 

Maninn. 

German, 

Mich. 

Vogiil, 

Ain. 

*  The  accusative  of  t lie  personal  pronoun  is  older  than  the  nominative.  The  human 
body  is  a  “  me,”  or  "  it,”  —  a  thing  acted  upon  —  before  it.  becomes  an  “  1,”  a  subject,  or 
acting  and  thinking  personality. 
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There  is  a  not  less  striking  recurrence  of  the  same  consonants 
in  the  names  given  by  different  races  to  personalities  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  such  as  “father,”  “mother.”  Herr  Buschmann  found  the 
sounds  PA  and  TA  (AP  and  AT)  to  predominate  as  names  for 
“  father  ”  in  a  large  number  of  languages  examined  l)y  him.  while 
the  forms  for  “  mother  ”  were  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
cases  MA  and  NA  (AM  and  AN), 
f  I.,et  us  turn  now  to  child  speech,  especially  to  the  earlier  sounds 

'  made  in  infant  attempts  to  imitate  .spoken  words,  or  even  to  the 

!  incoherent  prattling  into  wliich  all  imperfect  child  language  has 

a  perpetual  tendency  to  degenerate.  Here  there  will  be  found  a 
remarkable  and  umjuestionable  re.semblance  between  racial  and 
individual  recurrence  of  sound.  Preyer  cites  from  Mr.  Darwin 
a  record  of  child  speech  in  which  the  sound  SHU-ML -M  (wiili  the 
sense  of  “  eatables  ”)  is  mentioned,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
own  infant  fre(iuently  uttered  the  syllable  MOMM  to  indicate 
that  it  was  hungry.  Vierordt  heard  a  child  in  its  third  and  fourth 
month  re})eat  fiecpiently  the  syllables  and  dysyllables  MAM, 

I  AMMA,  FU,  PFU,  etc.  Preyer  records  of  a  Thuringian  child 

j  that  its  first  utterances  were  MA,  HA,  HU,  APPA,  AUtlF.  etc. 

!  .  Sigismund,  another  observer,  mentions  a  child  that  utters  its  earli¬ 

est  sounds  as  follows:  HA,  FHl  ,  FU,  HAHAHA,  DADADA, 
also  ADAI)  and  EDEl).  Amongst  the  meaningle.ss  sounds  re¬ 
peated  fiecpiently  by  a  child  of  sixteen  months,  were:  PUJEH, 
TUI*E,  AM. MAM,  ATTA.  Sigismund  and  1‘reyer  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  names  applied  to  father  and  mother  at  succe.ssive  periods 
by  a  child  in  its  second  year :  — 


Vater, 

atte. 

Mutter, 

amme. 

Vater, 

atte. 

Mutter, 

anmie. 

Vater, 

tate. 

Muttei’, 

aminain. 

Vater, 

fatte. 

Mutter, 

matte. 

If  we  now 

place  in  juxtaposition  some  of  the 

more  suggestive 

of  the  sounds,  as  on  the  one  hand  heard  in  child  speech,  and  as  on 
the  other  actually  existing  in  names  taken  from  languages  with 
which  neither  (ierman  nor  English  has  any  .sort  of  atlinity  what¬ 
soever,  the  result  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  striking.  Thus  :  — 

Child  Sounds.  Actual  Xi.ines. 

APPA.  APPA.J 

(Draviilian  for  “  Father.”) 

>  M.  A.  de  la  Calle  mentions  in  his  La  Ulossologie  that  his  child’s  flrst  pronunciation 
of  “  Papa  ”  was  APPA. 
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Child  Sounds. 

Actual  Xanics. 

PAHA. 

(Indo-European  for  “  F,atlier.”) 

ATT  A. 

ATYA. 

(linngarian  for  “Father.”) 

MAM. 

^lAMAN  (French),  .Mama. 

A.MME. 

AMMA  (Dra vidian).  Mother. 

MA. 

A.MA  (.Mongol),  Fatlier. 

.MAMMA. 

PAIE  (Mongol),  Mother. 

HA. 

HA  HA  (Carih),  Father. 

HA HA HA. 

HI  HI  (Carih),  Mother. 

A  DA  I). 

DA  DA  (English).  Father. 

DA  DA  DA. 

TYATYA  (Hussian),  Father. 

'File  coneliision  that  jjfeneric  names  (yn'en  to  parents  arise  in  the 
more  or  less  imperfeet  lan^na«jre  of  children  themselves  thus  seems 
unavoidahle.  Infants  utter  earliest  and  oftenest  those  sounds 
which,  being  linally  moditied  by  the  lij)S  or  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mouth,  are  the  easiest  to  imitate  and  to  pronounce.  And  it  is 
of  this  class  of  sounds  that  almost  all  names  of  “father”  and 
“  mother  ”  an;  made  U[).  For  such  names  as  these,  therefore,  and 
above  all  for  their  recurrence  amongst  so  many  different  races, 
there  is  a  simple,  and,  I  believe,  a  true  explanation.  The  lirst 
sounds  uttered  by  an  infant  being  the  easiest  —  that  is  to  say,  of 
P,  1),  'r,  M,  N, —  it  is  these  sounds,  or  some  of  them,  that  the  child 
will  apply  or  seem  to  apply  to  one  of  its  parents,  or  to  both.  The 
parents,  or  one  of  them,  will  naturally  note  any  striking  iteration 
of  a  })artieular  sound,  and  will  thereupon  begin  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  it  by  repeating  it  themselves,  and  further,  by  a[)plying  it  to 
one  or  other  of  the  [)arents.  ( )ne  sound  may  be  chosen  to  re})re- 
sent  “  father,”  another  to  mean  “  mother.”  From  merely  uttering 
the  sounds  at  random,  the  child,  led  by  its  parents,  comes  to  attach 
meanings  at  first  vague,  afterwards  clear,  to  })articular  sounds,  and 
at  last  associates  its  father  with  one  utterance,  its  mother  with 
another.  The  association  thus  set  uj)  establishes  the  names  of  the 
parents,  who  employ  them  in  self-designation,  and  transmit  them 
to  a  succeeding  generation,  (’hildren  go  on  babbling  the  same 
consonants  from  age  to  age,  hut  after  the  names  for  “father”  and 
“mother”  have  once  arisen  in  the  natural  way  described  —  or  in 
some  way  closely  resembling  it  —  they  are  simply  inherited  as  part 
of  the  lingual  property  of  each  race.  Why,  amongst  some  peo¬ 
ple,  R,  and  amongst  others  F,  should  be  selected  —  why  the  choice 
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should  at  times  fall  upon  D,  and  at  others  upon  T  —  why  in  some 
cases  M  should  be  used  for  a  particular  name,  and  in  others  N  — 
all  this  is  determined  by  some  accidental  circumstance  out  of  a 
complex  of  circumstances  which  aft’ects  the  choice  at  the  time  it  is 
made.  If  a  child  is  in  the  habit,  at  intervals,  of  uttering  all  these 
sounds,  there  will  be  abundant  scope  for  any  one  t)f  them  to  be 
selected  as  the  predominant  sound  of  a  name  rather  than  any 
other.  It  is  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  that  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  eas}’  consonantal  sounds  shall  be  chosen.  It  is 
the  general  law  of  preference  for  easy  sounds  which  determines 
that  the  selection  shall  be  made  from  those  sounds,  and  from  no 
others.  And  the  explanation  thus  offered  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  sounds  in  the  words  for  “  father  ”  and  “  mother  ”  applies 
with  equal  validity  to  the  case  of  recurrent  M  (X)  sounds  in  the 
lii’st  })ersonal  pronouns  of  so  many  languages.  This  M  in  all 
probability  indicates  the  objective  relation  in  which  the  child  stood 
towards  its  parents,  to  whom  it  would  be  —  to  ccnn  a  dissyllable  — 
the  EMMer  (the  MOer,  MAer  or  MEer,  that  is  to  say,  the  maker 
or  utterer  of  the  M  sound).  That  the  P  and  H  were  not  em¬ 
ployed  to  describe  the  objective  relation  of  the  child  to  its  parents 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  other  sounds  had  already 
acquired  delinite  associations.  ( )r  some,  in  view  of  the  insepara¬ 
bleness  of  mother  and  child,  may  prefer  to  regard  the  personal 
ME  sound  as  a  sort  of  polarized  differentiation  of  the  generic 
sound  heard  in  “  Mamma,”  “  Mother.”  That  the  M  E  word  was 
invented  (or  applied)  by  parents,  and  the  I  word  originated  by 
the  individual  himself,  seems  at  least  probable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  races  whose  speech  is  more 
or  less  wanting  in  labial  or  easy  sounds.  The  Ilurons,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  no  B,  F,  M,  P,  or  V.  The  sounds  of  B,  1),  F,  G,  S,  and 
X  are  said  to  be  absent  from  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Peru.  That  the  Chinese  have  no  B,  I),  S,  and  Z  is  notorious. 
The  language  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  is  wanting  in  B, 
I),  F,  J,  P,  V,  and  X  sounds.  Yet  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
exaggerate  than  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  these  deficien¬ 
cies.  Compared  with  the  number  of  languages  in  which  the  easy 
sounds  are  represented,  the  few  exceptions  cited  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  Moreover,  to  show  that  a  particular  consonantal  sound 
does  not  occur  in  an  al{)haljet  is  by  no  means  to  prove  that  such  a 
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sound  luay  not  exist  in  tlie  foini  of  a  combination.*  Granted  tliat 
all  the  sounds  named  are  actually  ab-;ent  as  stated,  the  fact  estab¬ 
lishes  nothin<r  more  than  that  whatever  the  tendencies  of  infant 
speech  may  he,  children  learn  lan^naii^es  as  they  have  been  formed 
by  habit.  It  is  notable,  moreover,  and  j)rov'es  the  existence  of  law 
even  in  apparent  exeei)tions  to  its  operation,  that  the  exceptions 
go  in  classes,  no  easy  sound  and  no  dillicnlt  sound  being  absent 
alone.  This  may  he  seen  from  the  following  arrangement :  — 

Hticu.  Easy  Sounds.  Oittlcult  Sounds. 

lliirons,  Xo  B,  F,  M,  P,  V,  N. 

Peruvians,  Xo  B,  I),  F,  S.  Xo  G,  X. 

Chinese,  Xo  B,  1),  S,  Z. 

B.  C.  Indians,  Xo  B,  1),  F,  V,  P.  Xo  J,  X. 

'File  alliance  of  sounds  in  classes  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Polynesian  dialects  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
.sounds  of  P  and  B,  of  T  and  I),  of  G  and  K.  That  the  Chinese'^ 
turn  H  into  L,  and  the  Jaj)anese,  Iv  into  K,  is  notorious.  Indeed, 
the  confusion  of  these  two  letters  tcmk  place  in  ancient  Egy[)tian, 
and  is  sahl  to  have  been  also  characteristic  of  early  Aryan  speech. 
Professor  Sayce,  judging  by  its  alphabet,  is  of  opinion  that  Sans¬ 
crit  once  confounded  B  and  V,  and  mentions  that  in  Assyrian,  M 
and  V  are  written  with  the  same  character. 


Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night ; 

Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night; 

Forenoon  and  afternoon, —  the  empty  rhyme 
Repeats  itself.  No  more?  Yes;  this  is  life. 

Make  this  forenoon  sublime,  this  afternoon 
A  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer,  and  life 
Is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  is  won. 

F.  R.  Sill. 

>  It  may  be  trulj'  said,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  B  and  no  D  in  New  Greek.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  B  sound  appears  in  the  MP  sound,  while  D  acquires  phonic 
existence  in  the  combination  NT.  When  preceded  by  X,  the  Romaie  T  takes  the  sound 
of  D. 

’  The  Chinese  pronounce  Christ  as  “  Kilissetu.” 
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THE  GLACIER  STREAM. 

BV  MISS  KMMA  SHAW. 

[Written  at  the  foot  of  the  Glacier,  Glacier  House,  British  Columbia.] 

()  rapid  river  racing  down 

From  yonder  olaeier’s  snowy  crown, 

Kntraneed,  I  watch  thee  hurry  hy 

With  spray  and  foam-wreaths  tossing  high  I 

I,  listening,  try  to  catch  some  word 

Or  message,  and  my  heart  is  stirred. 

W1  lat  old-time  seevets  thou  eouhrst  tell 
Yon  icy  heights  luive  guiirded  well, 

As,  year  on  year,  the  frozen  tide 
Has  crowded  down  the  mountiiin  side. 

Held  hy  a  strong,  relentless  will  — 

A  wondrous  iee-lield  white  and  still; 

Now,  now,  from  its  stern  thraldom  free, 
llesistlessly  thou  .seek'st  the  sea, 

A  glacial  torrent  wildly  glad 
To  leave  the  peaks  all  snowy  clad. 

Naught  save  the  whisper  of  the  trees 
Touched  gently  hy  the  summer  breeze. 

And  the  glad  music  of  thy  tide 
Comes  to  me  through  the  forest  wide; 

Each  passing  wave  in  spray  laughs  out. 

Each  tiny  wavelet  seems  to  shout 
A  })a‘an  of  joy,  “We’re  free!  We’re  free! 
We're  hasting  on  to  join  the  sea!” 

And  see!  afar  a  silver  gleam 
Points  out  a  hurrying  sister  stream 
That,  from  yon  adamantine  wall. 

Has  heard  thy  gleeful  waters  call. 

And,  downward  through  a  dark  ravine. 
Where  sunny  gleams  are  rarely  seen. 

With  Titan  force  it  cleaves  the  way. 

Nor  rock,  nor  tree  its  force  can  stay; 

And,  where  its  waves  thy  volume  swell, 

I  waft  to  thee  a  fond  “Farewell!  ” 

Auj/ust  23,  1888. 
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EDITORIAL. 

JrS'r  what  Professor  ('harles  Eliot  Norton  meant  Iw  liis  sweep- 
ino-  assertion,  at  the  late  dinner  of  the  Sanderson  Aeademy  at 
.Vshtield.  Mass.,  tliat  “tlie  aid  of  the  imagination  in  New  England 
education  had  been  overlooked.”  it  is  not  (jnite  safe  to  gness. 
Eor.  jnst  now.  a  class  of  edneational  critics  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature,  joniaialism,  and  diviinty  seem  moved  to  ntteranees, 
sometimes  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  we  ask.  Wliere  has  this  man 
lived  that  he  should  stnmhle  njani  such  misleading  or  even  gro- 
tes(jne  conceits  on  matters  open  to  everv-day  observation?  Of 
eonise,  from  the  high  ground  of  ideal  edneation.  New  England  is 
lacking,  in  all  ways,  in  its  pi-aetieal  handling  of  school  life.  lint, 
surely,  the  edneation  of  a  regime  that,  np  to  the  present  day.  has 
led  the  western  continent  on  every  line  of  prodnetion  fairly  in- 
elnded  in  Imagination  cannot  he  so  far  defective.  Tlie  leading 
poets  and  novelists,  the  most  aeeomj)lished  orators,  the  foremost  art¬ 
ists.  and  a  very  large  [)roportion  of  the  most  distinguished  inventors 
of  the  country  are  the  product  of  New  England  edneation.  The 
instruction  in  music  in  the  common  schools  was  a  “Yankee 
notion”  yeais  before  it  was  ado[)ted  beyond  New  England.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  led  the  way  in  the  introdnetion  of  drawing  in  the 
j)nhlie  schools;  and  the  Normal  Art  Scliool.  with  the  School  of 
Technology  and  the  Normal  and  I  iigh  Schools  are  sending  forth 
men  like  Ordway.  the  Woodwards,  and  scores  beside  as  leaders, 
to  all  i)ortions  of  the  Eiuon.  It  was  a  New  Hampshire  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  that  innugurated  tree  planting  and  the  celebration 
of  Authors'  Days  in  the  West.  Tlie  village  improvement  move¬ 
ment  began  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  a[)ostle  to  the  nation  is  from 
Connecticut.  For  combined  economy  and  beauty,  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  for  (Jills  is  unsurpassed.  Tlie  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  with  its  'i.dtlO  students,  is  a  national  institution.  In  short, 
this  dry  and  dusty  skeleton  that  figures  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Cambridge  Professor  turns  out  to  he  a  creature  of  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  style.  Much  doubtless  remains  to  he  achieved;  hut  New 
England,  like  ( )ld  England,  is  many-sided,  and  not  only  leads  in 
the  realm  of  the  practical  intellect,  hut  of  the  philosojihic  reason 
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and  poetic  imagination  as  well,  lly  the  way, —  why  is  it  that, 
along  with  a  good  deal  that  is  elevating  and  suggestive,  a  larger 
number  of  absurd  and  ineorreet  statements  have  been  made  eon- 
cerning  popnlar  edneation  at  the  animal  Sanderson  Academy  din¬ 
ner  than  on  any  similar  occasion  in  the  country  ? 

PRESIDENT  PAYNE,  of  the  Pealxxly  Normal  School  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  again  imt  on  record  his  disa})proval  of  tlie 
practise  department  of  the  State  Normal  and  City  'Fraining  School 
for  Teachers,  which  he  styles,  ••  experimental  schools  where  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  })ractised  mxm  liy  novices.*’  If  President  Payne 
refers  to  a  certain  class  of  training  schools  where  a  lot  of  green 
girls  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  hnilding,  on  half  or  (inarter  salary, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  principal  shall  not  only  supervise  in 
school  hours,  hnt  give  pedagogic  instruction  at  intervals,  there  may 
be  a  ground  for  this  characterization,  lint  even  this  is  a  long  ste[) 
ahead  of  the  state  of  things  in  nine-tenths  of  the  public  and  too 
manv  even  famous  private  schools,  which  are  “practised  n[)on  ” 
and  often  superintended  by  untrained  young  persons  who  never 
gave  a  month’s  study  to  their  profession  and  whose  work  must  he 
emphatically  ‘•experimenting  upon”  children  and  youth.  Put 
how  can  a  man  of  the  reputation  of  Professor  Payne  use  such  lan¬ 
guage  concerning  the  practise  department,  as  it  is  now  found  in 
connection  with  all  but  a  vanishing  minority  of  the  Normal  and 
Training  schools  of  our  own  and  all  civilized  countries  ?  To  speak 
of  the  work  done  by  ])upil  teachers  who  have  already  had  and  are 
still  receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  experts,  the  whole  work  subject  to  a  daily 
searching  criticism,  in  such  contemptuous  terms,  seems  to  us  wide 
of  the  mark.  So  far  from  the  children  in  a  genuine  practise  school 
being  at  a  disadvantage,  there  is  probably  no  class  of  pu})ils  in 
elementary  schools  under  such  favorable  conditions  or  so  well  off 
as  they.  One  of  the  amazing  things  about  the  Academical  and 
College  mind  is  its  insistence  on  s})ecial  training,  illustrated  by  the 
largest  field  of  olwervation  and  experiment,  in  every  profession 
and  department  of  the  higher  culture  while  holding  that  a  “good 
general  education,”  with,  possibly,  the  addition  of  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  lessons  from  a  Professor,  is  the  best  furnishing  for  the 
science  and  practise  of  pedagogy, —  the  most  profound  science  and 
difficult  profession  of  all. 
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V(j()()I)  (lo;il  of  the  talk  so  ahuii(laiit  anioiifi^  tlie  Industrial 
^hllu•ation  fraternity,  eoneernino  the  feasibility  of  kee})ing 
up  the  standard  of  common  school  ac(piirement  with  a  variety  of 
manual  occupations  thrown  in,  leaves  out  of  account  the  capacity 
of  the  average  child,  under  twelve  or  fourteen,  for  concentrated 
W(»rk.  ('ertaiidy,  a  trained  mind  could  do  this  work  better  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  time.  I>ut  this  is  just  what  au  elementary  school  is: 
an  airanoemeiit  for  traiium;  the  averaoe  child,  who  is  “all  afloat,” 
into  some  orderly  and  persistent  nse  of  his  faculties;  traininij  him 
in  that  cautious,  ovntle,  and  inevitable  way  that  will  save  him  from 
over-weariness,  confusion,  or  a  sense  of  hurry  ami  worrv.  2S’ow, 
it  is  possible  that  the  mass  of  children,  as  is  aflirmed,  can  do  their 
present  school  work,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  and  tryinj^  di.sci- 
pline,  of  a  kind  that  thousands  of  them  have  in  too  jjfreat  abund¬ 
ance  at  home.  I>ut  let  us  rtunemher  that  children  must  have  “a 
longer  ro[)e  ”  than  college  students  :  must  he  favored  and  worked 
with  by  all  the  devices  that  patient  skill  can  employ;  and  that 
whatever  is  done  in  this  m‘w  depaitmeiit  must  he  so  handled  as 
to  avoid  that  ra_oe  tor  octtino  a  man's  and  woman's  work  out  of  a 
child  which  is  alike  the  insanity  of  an  ionorant  })arent  and  an  edu¬ 
cational  crank. 

"A  YT^H  expect,  (tf  course,  that  the  average  j)olitician  and  jourmil- 
'  V  ist  will  he  found  inca])al)le  of  considering  both  sides  of  any 
(juestion  of  national  inutortance.  lint,  when  the  oreat  statesman 
from  Texas,  and  a  jouinal  like  the  New  York  Nation,  are  found 
together,  reiterating  the  stupid  misai>j)rehension  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  that  the  lUair  Kducational  Hill  is  “a  movement  towards 
concentrating  the  whole  common  st-hool  system  of  the  country  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  national  <j^overnment,"  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  solemn  warnin*^  of  Scripture  not  to  put  our  trust 
in  the  hioh  and  miijhty  ones  of  the  land.  A  more  absurd  mi.sstate- 
ineiit  of  the  whole  scope,  intentiou.  and  apidication  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  can  hardly  he  concidved.  d'he  controver.sy  now  concerning 
National  Aid  to  Education  seems  to  he,- — llowloimcan  icfiiorant 
or  mischievous  misrepresentation  outside,  and  the  shameless  pack- 
iny;  of  committees  inside  (’onyre.ss,  hold  hack  the  people  of  the 
Enited  States  from  yivinyf  the  New  South  the  same  helpiny^  hand 
in  behalf  of  the  children  as.  for  the  past  half  century,  has  been 
extended,  with  such  boundless  liberality  and  blessed  result,  to  the 
New  Northwest? 
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THHEE  K  EMt)VEs  HUT  No  Eii;e.  —  This  othee  was  moved 
from  8  Somerset  street  to  oO  Bromtield  street,  December 
1st.  188t).  We  first  secured  room  No.  K),  the  smallest  of  all  the 
rooms  on  the  floor.  Nine  months  later  No.  10  was  exehano’ed  for 
No.  14,  which  was  mneh  larger.  This  ofiiee  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  nnmlxn-  of  clerks  and  desks  increased,  appeared  to  grow' 
smaller.  The  editor  and  one  clerk  did  all  the  hnsiness  at  first  in 
No.  10.  Then  a  second  clerk,  or  bookkeei)er,  was  needed,  then  a 
proofreader,  a  little  later  a  snhseri})tion  clerk,  then  the  Teachers’ 
Agency  recpiired  a  manager,  an  ofiiee  boy  was  a  necessity,  and 
finally  a  business  manager  was  indisj)ensahle.  'I'he  hnsiness  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  outgrown  the  capacity  of  No.  14.  that  ofiiee  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  larwr  accommodations  must  be  soimht.  Hnt  No. 

o  r> 

50  Bromlield  street  is  too  good  a  location,  the  building  is  too 
choice  a  one,  the  landlord  is  too  obliging,  the  tenants  too  good 
nei{rhlH)rs,  to  make  a  remove  from  this  location  at  all  a<rreeahle  to 
think  of.  No.  14  has  kept  ns  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  ns  to 
stay  without  overflowing,  by  either  an  occupancy  of  the  adjoining 
hall  or  hanging  out  of  the  windows. 

Blit  patient  waiting  has  had  its  reward.  Mr.  Holt's  Normal 
Nliisic  Hall,  No.  8,  was  the  largest  room  upon  the  floor,  and  that, 
being  vacated  for  more  commodious  (piarters  elsewhere,  has  been 
thoroiighl}'  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  growing  business  of  the 
Eastern  Educational  Bureau.  No.  8  has  now  been  divided  into 
three  rooms,  with  a  large  space  for  merchandise  and  packing. 
The  main  otfiee  is  large,  airy,  and  convenient.  It  has  a  cheerful 
lobby  cut  off  from  the  counting-room  by  a  rail  and  gate,  a  counter, 
large  bins  for  books,  and  a  roomy  closet  for  maps  and  chai'ts. 
The  main  ofiiee,  or  counting-room,  has  six  desks,  a  (’aligraph  and 
a  Beniington  type-writer,  a  long  table  for  the  display  of  onr  hooks 
and  magazines,  a  reading  desk  filled  with  our  educational  ex¬ 
changes.  and  a  large,  handsome  case  for  samples  of  our  wall 
maps.  Space  will  permit  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  editor’s 
room  and  a  consultation  room  for  the  Teachers’  Agency,  with 
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larjife  book-eases  filled  with  the  ehoieest  edueational  literature, 
referenee  hooks,  atlases,  ete.  We  shall  he  glad  to  show  our  new 
quarters,  with  all  their  attraetious  and  eouveiiienees,  to  every  one 
of  our  sul)scrihers. 

Here  we  shall  have  better  aecoininodations  for  the  easy  and 
rapid  transaetion  of  our  business  than  have  been  hitherto  enjoyed. 
With  six  other  edueational  estahlishinents  in  the  same  building 
this  may  very  properly  he  eonsidered,  what  many  now  regard  it, 
the  Educat'unKtl  IL-o<fijii((rfers”  of  this  eity. 

Thanking  our  numerous  {>atrons  for  |)ast  favors  and  respectfully 
soliciting  their  i)atronage  for  the  future,  it  will  he  our  determin¬ 
ation  to  furnish  to  teachers  and  educators  of  all  grades  the  best 
aids  and  the  most  important  means  of  improving  the  teaching  in 
our  schools  possible. 

a^IlE  attention  of  teachers  is  hereby  called  to  the  Bibliography 
of  Current  Periodical  Literature  in  each  month’s  issue  of 
EiU’C'ATION.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  never  before  was  so 
much  space  in  general  periodical  literature  devoted  to  educational 
topics  as  at  the  present  time.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
articles  mentioned  in  our  hihliograi)liy  this  month,  a  large  number 
treat  of  strictly  educational  topics.  Many  others,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  upon  other  subjects,  contain  much  of  interest  and  value  to 
teachers.  'I'lie  aim  is  to  have  this  bibliography  mention,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  strictly  educational  articles,  the  most  important  articles 
upon  Psychology,  the  science  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching  is 
based;  upon  Political  Economy  and  Sociology,  sciences  in  which 
every  philanthroi)ic  and  patriotic  teai-her  shoidd  he  interested; 
upon  literature,  of  which  every  teai-her  must  know  something; 
and  also  upon  toi)ics  of  gemnal  interest  in  Seience.  lMuh)st)phy, 
Ethics,  and  the  like. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a  hihliograj)hy  will  he  of  use  to  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  i)U[)ils.  Most  good  teachers  have  some  subject  in  which 
they  are  es[)e(‘ially  interested,  and  desire  to  see  the  latest  words 
written  upon  the  subject.  But  few  teachers  have  access  to  the 
large  numher  of  periodicals  that  our  hihli(»grapher  consults  each 
month.  Vet  if  they  only  know  just  where  a  particular  subject  is 
treated,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  order  from  some  bookseller  a  single 
numher  of  the  periodical  containing  the  desired  article.  Some  of 
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tlu*  best  edueatioiiiil  articles  are  tbuiul  in  oiit-of-tlie-way  }>laees, 
and  even  if  teachers  have  access  to  laroe  lil)raries,  they  often  lack 
the  time  needed  to  Iniiit  through  a  list  of  inai^azines.  A^niin,  in 
aeademies  and  hi^h  schools,  teachers  are  often  hesieij^ed  hy  }»uj>ils 
preparing  for  compositions  or  debates  who  imjuire  where  informa¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject  or  that  can  he  found.  In  many  eases  the 
pupils  may  lind  assistance  by  tuiiiing  to  the  tiles  of  Kdi'catiox 
and  consulting  this  department.  This  bibliography  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  this  magazine,  hut  the  editor  desires  to  keej)  it 
uj»,  provided  it  is  properly  ajtpreeiated  and  proves  useful.  He 
will  he  pleased  to  hear  from  any  who  lind  it  t)f  value. 

rrHIE  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  ('onunission  on  Eclncation  in  Eng- 
JL  land  has  been  made  and  i)nl)lished.  This  report  is  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ai)pointed  to  examine  into  the  system  upon  which  Elemental’}’ 
Education  is  eondueted  in  that  country.  There  was  a  majority  ami  a 
minority  report.  The  (juestion  of  religions  instruction  receives  speiaal 
attention.  They  very  strongly  commend  *•  the  religion  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  world”  as  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which 
to  construct  a  theory  of  morals,  or  to  secure  high  moral  conduct,  and 
they  look  to  the  Bible  as  the  “  inspired  source  for  the  sanctions  by  which 
men  may  l>e  led  to  practise  what  is  there  taught,  and  for  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  the  help  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  what  they  have 
learned  to  be  right.”  Tliey  say,  “  In  some  board  schools  the  provision 
for  religious  training  is  very  meagre,  but  in  very  few  is  Christianity  ex¬ 
cluded  altogether.  A  great  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  voluntary 
schools  in  which  the  whole  basis  of  education  is  religious.” 

The  system  of  iiayment  by  results  seems  to  give  them  much  trouble. 
It  would  seem  that  great  efforts  have  been  made,  especially  by  the  teach¬ 
ers,  to  do  away  with  this  miserable  iilan,  but  hitlierto  without  avail. 
Mr.  George  Givling,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Union  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers,  writes  a  bright  letter  to  the  Morning  Rost,  London, 
of  late  date,  in  which  he  says  :  — 

For  years  the  teachers  of  the  country  have  been  pointing  out  tlie  defects 
of  the  sj’stein  of  payment  l>y  results  as  aj)plied  to  ciiildren,  and  liave  siiown 
how  destructive  tlie  system  is  to  tin*  liest  development  of  tin*  intelligenee  of 
tile  children  in  our  elementary  schools.  The  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  which  comprises  14, (KM)  of  the  most  earnest  teachers  in  the  country, 
have  tried  every  possible  means  to  get  this  system  changed.  Petitions  have 
been  sent  to  the  Houses  <»f  Parliament,  Presidents  and  Vice-l’residents  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  have  be<  n  approached,  members  of  Parliament  have 
been  interviewed,  public  meetings  have  been  held,  literature  on  the  subject  has 
been  spread  broadcast  through  the  land,  evidence  has  been  given  bidore  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education,  and  yet  the  wretched  system  seems  as  vigor- 
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ous  as  ever.  It  is  exc-eedingly  unjjonerous  to  make  a  cast-iron,  irrational  sj's- 
tein,  compel  the  teachers  to  work  in  it,  and  then  turn  round  and  say  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  incapable.  The  teachers  of  the  country,  feelinj;  keenly  the  importance 
of  their  work,  and  reali/in>;  intensely  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  ‘  ( "est  le  people 
qui  a  les  meilleures  (Voles  (pii  est  le  premier  p(Miple  :  s'il  m*  Test  pas  aujourdhui, 
il  le  sera  demain  '  have  done  all  they  could  through  their  orgaidzations  to  bring 
about  a  better  stat(*  of  things.  'I’hey  have  sent  some  of  their  number  to  study 
continental  systems,  and  their  repres(>ntatlves  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
tliat  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  did  when  he  made  a  sindlar  impiir}’  on  behalf  of  the 
(lovernment  —  viz.,  that  continental  systems  are  more  rational  than  ours.  De¬ 
velopment  of  intelligence  is  tin*  main  thing  considered,  and  not  the  securing 
of  accurate  hut  mechanic.il  results.  The  teachers  of  Kngland  and  Wales  are  so 
deadly  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  an  imi)roved  educ.ational  system  that  they  have 
agrei'd  to  raise  a  fund  to  try  and  place  a  practical  teacher  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  the  view  of  heljdng  to  inlluence  h'gislation  in  favor  of  a  more 
rational  scheme.'’ 

Anotlior  topic  wliicli  this  writer  discusses  with  much  ahilit\’  is  the 
special  training  of  teachers.  Ilis  ringing  words  should  have  great  weight, 
ikA  oidy  in  that  country,  hut  also  in  tliis  :  — 

“  It  is  also  worth  while  considering  whether  the  State  is  doing  sutlicient  in 
the  training  of  teachers  for  our  ehunentary  schocds.  There  are  a  number  of 
training  colleges  under  private  control,  hut  sul)sidized  by  the  .State.  N(*arl)' 
fifty  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  never  enter  tlc'se  colleges.  Kverv  year  the 
(Jovernment,  by  means  of  an  examination,  admits  a  largt*  number  of  teachers 
who  have  never  h(*en  to  colh»ge,  and  whose  (“dueational  (pialitications  cannot 
he  of  such  a  high  order  as  if  they  had  spent  two  or  more  years  in  spi'cial  study 
for  their  i»rofession.  Many  managers  of  schools,  drivam  by  the  poverty  of  the 
school  funds,  S(‘cure  these  t(>achers  at  a  lower  rate.  Tliis  has  been  going  onto 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  ex(.‘eedingly  dillicult  to  place  the  trained  teachers  when 
they  leave  eolh'ge.  In  fact,  the  better  you  are  qualitied  for  your  work  educa¬ 
tionally  the  more  dillicult  does  it  become  to  obtain  work.  On  the  Continent 
the  grt'atest  possible  care  is  taken  to  train  teach(*rs.  In  this  country  in  many 
cases  it  is.  How  shall  we  secure  the  cheapest  macher'?  Thus,  there  are  9,000 
teachers  in  this  country  wlio  get  less  than  150  a  year.  ( )n  the  Continent  inspec¬ 
tors  are  educators  cooperating  with  the  teachers.  Here  the  inspectors  are 
merely  critics.  On  the  Continent  inspectors  have  bemi  ti'achers ;  in  Kngland 
they  are  gentlemen  of  birth  and  position,  who  have  never  entered  an  elementa¬ 
ry  school  until  they  insp(»ct  one.  Many  of  them  are  amiable  and  accomplished 
gentlemen,  hut  the  system  is  frecpiently  as  bad  for  them  as  the  tt*achers. 
They  are  grant  .assessors  and  not  educ.itors.  Reports  on  schools  by  men  who 
liave  never  taught  must  mvessarily  at  times  be  taken  cum  ijrano.  The  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  for  a  long  time  has  been  this;  ‘  Train  us  well  for  the 
work,  give  us  a  rational  system  and  fair-jday,  and  we  will  make  the  education 
of  this  country  sirond  to  none  in  the  world."' 

The  general  principles  of  education  are  the  same  in  both  countries. 
We  may  learn  some  practical  lessons  from  such  a  sharp  discussion  of 
these  important  topics.  Competent  teachers,  well  paid  in  schools  entirely 
free,  will  inevitaltly  produce  good  results,  lint  the  moral  teaching  should 
have  a  high  i)lace. 
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RE  PORT  OF  THE  UXITED  ST  A  TES  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1886-' 87. 

TIIK  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  tlie  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  published  in  the 
world.  To  its  exhibit  of  home  conditions  a  summary  of  foreign  statis- 
ties  is  added,  and  as  the  main  features  have  been  continued  for  above 
fifteen  years,  the  series  of  reports  forms  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
reference  book  upon  the  subject  treated  and  is  so  regarded  wherever  that 
subject  excites  attention.  (Ireat  exertions  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
publication  as  near  as  possible  to  the  date  of  the  information.  The 
report  for  the  year  ending  .lune  30,  1H87,  is  already  in  print,  although  its 
general  circulation  must  be  deferred  for  some  time.  So  far  as  regards 
the  work  of  the  otlice,  greater  promptness  can  hardly  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  immense  amount  of  information  to  be  reduced  to  intelligent 
and  systematic  representation. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

The  fullness  and  precision  of  the  statistical  exhibit  of  our  public  school 
svstems  in  the  report  in  (piestion  leave  no  chance  for  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  either  of  the  facts  or  of  their  bearings.  l*erha[)S  the  most  im[)ress- 
ive  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  the  fallacy  of  totals  ;  it  is  certainly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  orators  who  love  to  conjure  with  these  deceptive  (pian- 
tities  will  heed  the  warnings  direct  and  iiulirect.  by  which  the  faithful 
statistician  has  endeavoretl  to  keep  his  figures  from  degenerating  into 
rhetorical  flourishes. 

For  exam|)le :  Table  17  shows  conclusively  that  the  increase  in  the 
school  population  of  the  Ibiited  States  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
surpassed  by  the  increase  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  that  the  latter 
has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  increase  in  expenditures.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  very  particulars  from  which  this  conclusion  is  derived  suggest 
the  possibility  of  decadence  in  the  most  flourishing  centres  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  for  while  there  has  been  an  absolute  increase  of  enrolment  in  every 
section,  when  enrolment  is  compared  with  the  population  si.x  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  decrease  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Central 
and  the  Western  Divisions. 

The  table  indicated  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  statistics  of  education.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  searching  analysis  of  the  ten  years'  record  and  a  dispassionate  state- 
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ment  of  what  is  thereby  disclosed.  The  following  brief  summary  it  is 
hoped  will  excite  in  every  reader  a  desire  to  know  the  full  particulars : 


KistimiitiHl  I’opii- 
liiticm  li  to  14. 
I’ercviitiiKvof 
increase  ill  ten 
years. 

1  Knrolnient 

1  ceiitaf'e  of 
crease  in 
years. 

Per-  Expernliture  Per- 
in-  eentasje  of  in- 

ten  crease  in  ten 

years. 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

10.. 4 

5.7 

21.7 

South  Atlantic  Division.. 

20.7 

58.7 

.50.4 

South  ('entral  Division... 

30.8 

1 

83.4 

05.4 

North  Central  Division... 

32.0  j 

1 

20.7 

51.1 

Western  Division . 

72.1 

.58.3 

75.0 

United  States . 

2i».0  * 

31.1 

41.1 

The  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  columns  in  the  foregoing  table 
gives  the  following  ratio  of  increase  or  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  to  every  one  hundred  children  (1  to  11  years  of  age. 


I’or  Cent. 

North  Atlantic  Division .  Decrease,  0.3 

South  .Vtlantic  Division .  Increase,  2.').3 

South  ('entral  Division .  Increase,  31.1 

North  Central  Division .  Decrease,  1.7 

IVestern  Division .  Decrease,  8.0 

The  United  States .  Increase,  l.G 


The  phenomenal  increase  in  school  enrolment  in  the  Southern  States 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  is  of  recent  adoption  in 
that  section.  As  stated  in  the  report,  *•  The  actual  proportion  of  (  hil- 
dren  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  still  at  the  present  time  less  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  If  the  extension  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  South,  however,  shoidd  continue  at  the  marvelous  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  rate  it  has  exhibited  during  the  past  decade,  the  two  sections 
would  be  placed  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  (though  not 
in  regard  to  length  of  school  term).” 

Such  continuance  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  growth  in  material 
prosperity.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  expenditure  per  capita  of  enrol¬ 
ment  in  the  two  Southern  divisions  shows  how  heavily  the  school  burden 
already  presses  upon  the  tax  payers.  The  child  population  here,  it  must 
be  remembered,  bears  a  much  greater  ratio  to  the  adult  population  than 
in  the  North  aiul  West,  and  the  fumls  for  educating  both  the  whites  and 
the  colored  people  are,  an<l  for  some  time  to  come  must  be,  supi)lied 
mainly  b^-  the  whites. 
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Wliile  the  record  of  the  decade  has  been  thoroughly  and  impartially 
discussed  in  the  report  before  us,  the  information  for  the  current  3'ear 
will  be  found  as  exhaustive  as  in  previous  reports.  We  note  in  passing 
that  the  total  i)ublic  school  enrolment,  as  made  up  from  the  latest  data 
attainable,  is  1 1  ,H()o,GG().  In  respect  to  the  proportion  of  children  en¬ 
rolled,  the  North  Central  States  take  the  lead,  having  121  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  for  every  one  hundred  children  G  to  14  years  of  age.  In 
the  South  Atlantic  States  the  corresponding  ratio  is  iS!)  and  in  the  South 
Central  States,  71). 

The  total  average  attendance  for  the  ITiited  States  is  7,r)71,41G. 
This  is  emphaticalh'  one  of  the  totals  which  has  little  meaning  apart 
from  the  i)articulars  on  account  of  the  varying  average  of  the  several 
States  and  the  causes  of  such  variance.  As  compared  with  l.S«r>-’8G, 
the  greatest  increase  in  average  attendance  is  observable  in  the  South. 
It  is  not  only  remarkably  large,  but  exceeds  the  increase  in  enrolment,  a 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  pul)lic  schools  in 
southern  communities.  The  total  amount  ex|)ended  for  common  schools 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  l.sxG-’,s7.  was  -SI  1.').  1().‘5,88G  This 
it  is  stated  was  ecpiivalent  “to  an  average  expenditure  of  81.1*1*  per 
capita  of  total  population  :  810.27  per  capita  of  population  G  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  81 -0.40  [)er  capita  of  average  attendance.  The  schools  were 
ke})t  open  a  mean  length  of  l.'l.)  da\’s  so  that  each  dollar  expended  fur¬ 
nished  about  nine  days’  schooling  on  an  average. 

eUIVATE  IXSTITITIONS  FOR  SECONDAKV  AM>  SI  PKRIOK  IXSTUICTIOX. 

The  great  activity  at  the  present  time  in  all  classes  of  private  and 
endowed  institutions  gives  es[)ecial  interest  to  the  chapters  of  the  report 
in  which  these  are  treated.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  olHcial  rei)ort  as  originally  developed  by  (leneral  Katon  included  in 
its  scojje  all  scholastic  agencies.  Meagre  and  defective  and  incongruous 
as  the  information  supplied  by  individual  institutions  has  often  been,  the 
persistent  call  for  it  has  brought  about  a  fair  degree  of  order,  uniformity, 
and  significance  in  its  tabulation.  Many  a  private-venture  school  has 
been  saved  from  utter  confusion  as  to  its  own  status  b}’  the  mere  act  of 
reporting,  while  the  relation  between  steady  patronage  and  unwavering 
standards  on  the  one  hand  and  financial  soundness  on  the  other  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  continued  record  of  endowed  secondary  and  superior 
schools.  Kighteen  private  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  1(*7  for  both 
sexes  report  endowment  funds  ranging  from  .$l,o00  to 88()(*,0()U,  twent}'- 
one  of  the  number  being  above  •‘$.>0,000  each. 

There  are  eight  endowments  which  upon  a  five  per  cent,  investment 
would  yield  as  rich  an  income  as  the  fund  which  the  lamented  Edward 
Thwing  found  at  his  disposal  for  the  development  of  Upjiingham”  and 
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seven,  wliose  incomes  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  famous 
“  nine  i)iil)lic  schools  of  Kngland.” 

The  varied  outcome  of  these  endowments  is  well  shown  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  report  bv  the  classification  of  i)npils  with  respect  to  certain 
leading  studies.  Of  the  seven  schools  having  largest  endowments,  one 
is  essentially  “classical”;  one,  essentially  “modern”;  one  has  an 
English  division  and  a  classical  division  about  equal  in  vigor,  while  in 
the  remaining  four,  the  division  is  between  a  classical  course  and  a  sci¬ 
entific  course  with  French  and  (lerman.  These  are  free  schools  in  the 
highest  scholastic  sense  of  the  word. 

The  representation  of  the  superior  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  forms  as  usual  one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  annual 
report.  Under  this  general  head  arc  included  colleges,  schools  of  sci¬ 
ence,  professional  schools,  and  universities.  The  experiment  made  in 
188,5-’8()  of  giving  separate  tabtdation  to  the  foundations  particularly 
distinguished  by  university  features,  or  which  have  been  organized  and 
maintained  as  State  universities,  is  here  carried  into  full  ertect.  This  is 
an  arrangement  of  double  advantage  ;  it  facilitates  the  study  of  the 
foundations  specified  and  prevents  the  redui)lication  of  particulars. 

The  comparative  view  of  the  undergraduate  work  of  colleges.  Table  46, 
shows  that  for  the  country  at  large,  sixty  per  cent,  of  college  students 
are  in  degree  courses,  the  remainder  being  in  normal,  business,  partial, 
and  special  courses.  Of  the  students  in  degree  courses,  sixty-two  per 
cent,  are  in  the  classical  course  ;  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  the  scientific 
course  ;  eight  per  cent,  in  combined  classical  and  scientific  courses  ;  and 
eight  per  cent,  in  other  first  degree  courses.  With  the  present  status  of 
the  work  thus  clearly  defined,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  in  the  future 
to  measure  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  movement  away  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  curriculum. 

The  statistical  exhibit  includes  also  the  results  of  an  important  stud}', 
showing  the  ratio  of  attendance  upon  colleges  and  scientific  schools  as 
compared  with  population  in  ISTo-’TG  and  in  188,5-86. 

The  populations  have  been  estimated  from  the  data  furnished  by  the 
census  of  1870  and  of  1880,  and  the  attendance  from  the  reports  of  the 
office.  Students  in  preparatory  courses  have  not  been  included. 

As  regards  the  institutions  involved  in  the  discussion,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  nine  in  the  number  of  colleges  from  18 75-’ 76  to  1885-’86, 
and  an  increase  of  ten  in  the  number  of  scientific  schools.  The  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  smaller  number  of  colleges  in  1885-’86  exceeded  the 
attendance  in  1875-’76  by  7,072,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent.  ;  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  both  colleges  and  scientific  schools  increased  by  8,950,  or 
twenty-eight  per  cent.  ;  whilst  the  increase  in  the  estimated  population 
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Tvas  11,300,972,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  other  words,  as  compared 
with  the  increase  of  population,  college  attendance  showed  the  slight 
excess  of  1.52  per  cent.,  and  attendance  upon  both  colleges  and  scien¬ 
tific  schools  an  excess  etpii valent  to  2.4  per  cent. 

The  statistics  are  given  in  full  for  each  State  in  the  table  before  rs, 
and  are  i)laced  in  comparison  with  a  similar  showing  i)ublished  in  Doc¬ 
tor  How’s  review  in  1857. 

ALASKA. 

The  limits  of  this  article  i)reclude  further  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  Commissioner’s  report.  In  his  general  statement  Colonel  Dawson 
presents  the  results  of  his  personal  inspection  of  the  educational  wants 
and  prospects  of  Alaska,  together  with  an  interesting  account  of  its 
])hysical  and  social  aspects. 

The  plan  devised  by  him  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  Alaskan 
schools  and  adopted  by  Secretary  Lamar  is  given  in  Chapter  III.  of  the 
current  report.  This,  with  the  Commissioner’s  tour  of  observation,  has 
inspired  new  hope  iu  the  devoted  friends  of  education  in  that  distant 
Territory.  a.  t.  s 


THE  TEACHER' S  IXDEPEXDEXl'  STUDY  OF 
II I  STORY 

The  successful  teacher  of  history,  doubtless,  should  do  much  origi¬ 
nal  investigation.  He  who  receives  the  statements  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  textbook  and  relies  implicitly  upon  them  without  further 
stiuh’  and  a  careful  comi)arison  of  authors  and  authorities  will  scarce!}’ 
be  expected  to  awaken  much  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  his  })upils  in 
the  study,  or  to  stimulate  in  their  minds  any  great  degree  of  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  the  annals  of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  is  truth.  The  great  good  that  will  come  from  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Travis’s  teaching  concerning  Tctzcl’s  indulgences  will  be  a  truer 
and  more  just  appreciation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  history  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  by  the  whole  community. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  study  with  care  and  to  weigh  with 
accurate  appreciation  the  various  data  upon  which  the  verdict  of  history 
is  made  up.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  history  of  our  country.  No 
nation  of  the  wide  world  has  more  romance  connected  with  its  past  record 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  No  section  of  the  whole  earth  has 
more  marvelous  adventures  bound  up  in  its  history  than  North  America. 
In  the  records  of  no  other  nation  in  modern  times,  or  ancient,  can  be 
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fomul  more  true  heroism,  more  skillful  diplomacy,  a  wiser  statesmanship, 
or  more  rapid  and  astonishing  progress. 

I'ntil  recently  it  has  been  more  diflieult  than  is  desirable  to  get  at  the 
sources  of  information  suHiciently  to  enable  the  ordinary  teacher  to  make 
up  his  mind  intelligently  in  reference  to  some  of  the  great  questions  that 
have  agitated  our  country  in  the  past.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  best  history  of  our  American  Hevolution  was  written  by  an  Italian. ^ 

Another  of  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  histories  of  this  eventful 
period  was  written  from  Hoxbury,  Mass.,  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  friends 
in  (Ireat  Britain,  by  an  English  clergyman,  during  the  i>rogress  of  the 
war.“ 

The  origin  and  development  of  our  Eederal  C’or.stitution  is  a  study  of 
the  most  vivid  interest  and  of  the  first  importance,  but  how  few  have 
access  to  the  necessary  books,  or  even  know  what  they  are.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  every  teacher  of  our  government  ought  to  have 
at  his  side  a  cojn'  of  “  Towle's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,”  of  “  Elli¬ 
ott’s  Debates”  on  the  Eederal  Constitution,  in  five  volumes,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  I'nited  States. 

It  is,  however,  only  of  late  that  the  most  valuable  work  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  the  history  of  our  country  has  been  placed  before  the 
j)ublic.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet  completed.  Six  volumes  are  now  out,  the 
first  and  the  eighth  yet  remaining  to  be  published.  I  refer  to  .Justin 
Winsor’s  ‘‘  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.”^ 

The  seventh  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  is  just  published,  and 
forms  part  second  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  treats  of  (1) 
The  Political  Struggle  and  Relations  with  Europe,  by  Edward  .J.  Lowell, 
(2)  The  Peace  Negotiations  (1782-.*!)  I)}'  lion,  .lolin  .lay,  (.*5)  The  Con¬ 
federation,  by  the  Editor,  (4)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  (.5)  The  History  of  Political  Parties,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  .lohnston,  (G)  The  Wars  of  the  United  States,  by 
.lames  Russell  Eoley,  and  (7)  The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  by 
Pres.  James  B.  Angell.  Each  one  of  these  divisions  of  the  work  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  editorial  notes  or  a  critical  essay  upon  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  by  the  editor,  and  in  an  a{)pendix  the  editor  and  Professor  Chan- 
ning  discuss  The  Territorial  Ac<pusitions  and  Divisions. 

'  History  of  tlic  War  of  tlie  Imlepeiuieoce  of  tlie  Uiiiteil  States  of  America,  liy  Charles 
liottu.  Translatetl  from  tlie  Italian  liy  Oeorjre  .Vle.xamler  Otis.  IMiiladelpliia  :  I’rintoil 
for  tile  Translator.  1S20.  3  vols.  Octavo.  Scarce. 

’The  History  of  the  Iliso,  I’roffiess,  ami  Establisliment  of  the  Iiulependence  of  tlie 
I’nited  States  of  America;  incliidinf'  an  account  of  the  late  war  and  of  tlie  Tliirteen 
Colonies,  from  their  origin  to  tliat  perioil.  By  William  Gordon,  1).  D.  New  York: 
I’rinted  by  Hodge,  Allen  &  Campbell,  and  sold  at  their  respective  bookstores.  ITSlt. 
3  volumes.  Scarce. 

Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  edited  liy  .Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of 
Harvani  I’niversity.  Eight  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton,  MitHin  &  Co.  Vol.  VII.  The 
United  States  of  North  America.  Bart  11.  I’p.  (510.  Price,  a  volume. 
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Altogether  this  volume  probably  sheds  more  light  upon  the  important 
portions  of  our  history  than  any  otlier  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  im- 
menseh*  enriched  by  the  editor’s  almost  exhanstless  references  to  authori¬ 
ties.  As  an  illustration,  on  opening  to  a  single  page  relating  to  the 
wars  of  tlje  United  States,  more  than  eighty  references  to  historical  au¬ 
thorities  are  found,  many  of  them  referring  not  merely  to  the  book  but 
the  page.  Probably  these  references  to  authorities  are  more  exhaustive 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Still  another  feature  of  great  value  is  the 
almost  endless  illustrations  by  copies  of  maps  and  engravings,  and  these 
from  almost  all  sorts  of  sources;  e.  g.,  from  old  books,  newspa[)ers, 
manuscripts,  foreign  sources,  and  in  all  respects  exhibiting  a  familiarity 
with  original  sources  of  information  startlingly  surprising. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  and  valuable  of  the  man}’ excellent  papers 
of  this  volume  is  that  by  lion.  John  Jay  upon  “The  Peace  Negotiations 
of  1782-3.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  treat}’  of  peace  was  eyer  signed  by 
the  representatiyes  of  two  nations  involving  greater  interests,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  with  greater  difficulties  and  exhibiting  greater  diplomatic 
skill.  The  distinguished  men  who  represented  our  government  in  this 
transaction  were  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
question  whether  the  proper  balance  of  credit  to  the  three  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  w’e  may  not  yet  be  able  to  determine.  Some  will  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  Franklin’s  giant  intellect,  entire  familiarity  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  his  long  acquaintance  witli  the  peculiarities  of  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  would  incline  him  to  seize  upon  their  covert  plans  against 
our  interests  more  readily  and  with  more  tenacity  than  Mr.  Jay  exhibits 
to  us  in  this  article.  Indeed,  many  previous  accounts  have  given  more 
credit  to  Doctor  Franklin  than  is  here  done.  It  would  seem,  perhaps, 
as  is  indicated  by  Theodore  Lyman  in  his  first  volume  on  “The  Diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  United  States,”  pp.  118-123,  that  Doctor  Franklin  earlier 
came  to  see  the  true  position  of  France  and  Spain  in  regard  to  our  west¬ 
ern  boundaries  than  Mr.  Jay  indicates.  Mr.  Lyman  gives,  page  121, 
the  incident  of  Jay’s  breaking  his  pipe  as  having  reference  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  understanding  between  Franklin  and  Jay  that  they  should 
treat  with  Mr.  Oswold  concerning  the  boundaries  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  government,  and  that  this  proposition  came  from  Doctor 
Franklin. 

At  all  events,  this  discussion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  a  masterly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  facts  of  that  important  matter,  an,!  displays  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  clear  manner  the  distinguished  ability  of  our  diplomatists.  I  cannot 
do  less  than  to  commend  most  heartily  this  book  to  the  careful  study  of 
all  teachers  aud  students  of  the  lustory  of  our  country. 

W.  A.  Mowuy. 
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JyV/>'L  /O  G R  A  Pin '  OF 
ERA  PURE 


CUR  RE  XT  PERIODICA  L 
UPON  EDUCA  TION. 


Lir- 


Tl>e  followinf'  bibliofjfrapliy  of  current  iicriodicul  literature  inelutles  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  caleulateii  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  etlucational  arc  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Aeschylus,  'I'lie  I’loiiietheus  of. 
Tart  n.  Williatii  (.'raiistoii  I/awton. 
Atlantic  Monthhj,  Septeiiihcf. 

Alcohol  Hahit,  Incn'aseof  tlie.  Dr. 
K.  ('.  Sj)it/.k:i.  Fiintm,  St'pteiuher. 

.\iiipi  ica.  Some  liceeiit  (’litieistn  of. 
'rheotlore  lloosevelt.  Mnrrm/s  Ma<ja- 
zine.,  Septetiiher. 

Aiiimiil  and  rhint  Lore.  II.  Mrs. 
Fanny  1-).  Herjfeii.  Popular  Science 
Monthl'i,  Septemher. 

Arnold,  >iatthe\v.  The  Poetry  of. 
Mi.ss  Vida  I).  Sendder.  Andover  Ite- 
vieiv,  Septemher. 

A  valnahle  eritieism. 

Art.  .\  Letter  to  it  Yonnw  (Jentle- 
man  who  Proposes  to  Emhiace  the  Ca¬ 
reer  of  Art.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
A  Letter  to  the  Same  Votiii"  (Jentle- 
man.  Will.  11.  Low.  Scrihner'n,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Art  Education.  W.  ,1.  Stillman. 
Centurii,  Septemher. 

An  “  Open  Letter.’’ 

Art,  The  American  .School  of.  ,1. 
Durand.  Xetv  Princeton  lievieic,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Association,  Proceedings  of  the 
American.  Science,  Augu.«t31. 

A  report  in  the  Physics  .Section  con¬ 
tains  manj’  recommendations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  teacliing  of  Physics. 

Astronomy.  Sidereal,  Old  and  Xew. 
11.  Edward  S.  Holden.  CV/dun/,  .Sep¬ 
tember. 

Australian  I,esson,  An.  Edward 
Pulsford.  Nineteenth  Century,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Belief  and  Conduct.  Leslie  Stephen. 
Nineteenth  Century,  September. 

Bologna  University,  The  Centenary 
of.  Professor  Holland.  Macmillan », 
September. 

Boston  .Mobs  before  the  Revolution. 
Andrew  Preston  Peabody.  Atlantic, 
September. 

Ilyron.  Professor  C.  T.  Winches¬ 
ter.  Methodist  lieview,  September. 


Chamisso  als  Xaturforscher,  Adel- 
bert  von.  du  Bois-Reymond. 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  September. 

(  haucer  and  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrove.  Nineteenth 
Century,  .September. 

Children,  Tlie  Rights  of.  Mary  C. 
'I’abor.  Contemporary  Revieic,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

A  forcible  arguimmt  for  better  laws 
in  England  for  tin*  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren.  'I'he  writer  says:  “  L'nder  re¬ 
cent  legislation,  a  horse  or  dog  has 
better  legal  safeguards  against  his 
owner’s  neglect  or  cruelty,  than  can 
be  claimed  for  the  little  child  who  is 
born  into  the  ‘custody’ of  drunken, 
dissolute,  or  brutal  i)arents.” 

China:  A  Xew  Departure.  R.  .S. 
Gundry.  Westminster  Revieir,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

.\n  account  of  the  memorial  of  the 
present  Cabinet  of  (,'hina  advising  the 
introduction  of  “Mathematics”  into 
the  competitive  examinations,  with  an 
examination  of  the  claim  that  Westt'rn 
science  liad  its  root  in  Chinese  astron¬ 
omy. 

Cincinnati,  A  Literary  Symposium 
on.  M.  F.  Force,  W.  H.  Venable,  et 
al,  Netc  England  Magazine,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

College  Fraternities.  John  .\ddison 
Porter.  Century,  .Sei)tember. 

Collegiate  Education,  Modern.  Cen- 
tury,  September. 

Common  School  Education,  Prob¬ 
lems  in.  Andover  Revieic,  September. 

.\n  editorial  discussion  of  the  report 
of  the  Roytil  Commission  which  has 
recently  examined  the  workings  of 
public  and  private  schools  in  England. 

Compromise.  Is  there  “  Xo  Reason 
for  a  Compromise?’’  Rev.  Patrick  F. 
i  MeSweene}’.  Catholic  World,  Septeni- 
i  ber. 

Answer  to  an  article  in  the  Christian 
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Union  in  regard  to  religion  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Conscience,  The  Xew.  H.  I).  I.loyd. 
North  American  Jievieic,  September. 
An  appeal  for  the  laborer. 
Continental  Congress.  First  Year  of 
the.  John  Fiske.  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
September. 

Cooperative  Stores  for  Ireland.  Hor¬ 
ace  Curzon  Flunkett.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  September. 

Democracy,  President  Eliot  on 
American.  Our  Day,  August. 

From  Phi  Beta  Kappa  .\ddress,  Har¬ 
vard  Pniversity,  June  29,  1888. 

Descartes.  Prof.  J.  P.  Oordy.  Meth¬ 
odist  Revietc,  September. 

Dialectique  sociale,  La  (fin).  G. 
Tarde.  Revue  Philosophii/iHe,  August. 

Dichtung,  Eine  Geschichte  der 
rdmisehen.  Ivo  IJruns.  Preussische 
Jahrhurher,  August. 

A  review  of  the  first  volume  of  Otto 
IJibl)eck*s  Geschichte. 

Drawbaugh,  Daniel.  H.C.  Merwin. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September. 

Eighteenth  Century  Abbe,  An.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Fortnightly  Revieic, 
September. 

Empfindung.  Ueber  Begriflf  und 
Eigenschaften  der  Empfindung.  1. 
A.  Weinong.  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur 
Wissenschaftlirhe  Philosophic,  Drittes 
Heft. 

Etat,  *L,  moderne  et  ses  fonctions. 

I.  Paul  Leroy-Heaulieu.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  1.1  August. 

Explanation :  A  Logical  Stud}'. 
Borden  P.  Bovvne.  Methodist  Revieic, 
September. 

Eye-Mindedness  and  Ear-Minded- 
ness.  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrou.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  September. 
Suggestive  to  teachers. 

Factory  Life,  Studies  of:  Among 
the  Women.  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September. 

Fiction,  The  Fall  of.  Fortnightly 
R  evieic.  September. 

Finalite,  La,  comme  propri*He  des 
tdements  psychicpies.  Fr.  Paulhan. 
Revue  Philosphique,  August. 

Forestry  School  in  Spain,  The.  Na¬ 
ture,  September  6. 

Geldstrofe,  Die.  Amtsrichter 
Schmolder.  Preussische  Johrbticher, 
August. 

Geography.  Applied  Geography. 

J.  Scott  Keltic.  Contemporary  Revieic, 
September. 

I’oints  out  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  geographical  knowledge  may 
be  applied  with  practical  results. 


Gladstone-Ingersoll  Controversy, 
The:  Tlie  Church  its  Own  Witness. 
Cardinal  Manning.  North  American 
Revieic,  September. 

Greeks,  'i’he  Modern,  'riiomas  1). 
Seymour.  Scribner's,  September. 

Hygiene.  La  dyspepsie  des  gens 
d'  esprit.  M.  Jalva.  Revue  Scientif- 
ique,  18  .Vugust. 

Immigrati<*n,  Control  of.  III.  Prof. 
Bichmond  M.  Smith.  Political  Science 
(Quarterly,  September. 

Individuality  in  Teaching.  Century, 
September. 

Industrial  Idea  in  Education,  The. 
Charles  M.  Carter.  Century,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  method 
employed  in  manual  exercises  at  Quin¬ 
cy,  .Mass. 

Jesuitism  and  our  Public  Schools. 
Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend.  Our  Day,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Knights  of  Labor,  The.  Francis  A. 
Walker.  Neic  Princeton  Review,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Kdrperschdnheit,  Bemerkungen 
uber.  Fr.  Merkel.  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau,  September. 

Kunsthandwerk,  Das  deutsche,  auf 
der  nationalen  Ausstellung  zu  Sliiu- 
chen,  1888.  H.  E.  von  Berlepsch. 
Unsere  Zeit,  Neuntes  Heft. 

Landwirthschaft,  Zwichenhandel, 
und  (Inisum.  Heinrich  Adler.  Un¬ 
sere  Zeit,  Xeuntes  Heft. 

Literary  .Anodynes.  Andrew  Long. 
New  Princeton  Review,  Sei)tember. 

Literary  Immortality.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Seeley.  Contemporary  Review,  Sej)- 
tember. 

Marriage.  Mona  Caird.  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review. 

Marriage  Bejection  and  Marriage 
Beform.  Elizabeth  Bachel  Chapman. 
HV.s/miw.ster  Review,  September. 

Master.  An  Old.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
New  Princeton  Review.  September. 

A  study  of  Adam  Smith. 

Medical  School  and  Cniversity,  Some 
of  the  Advantages  of  the  ITiiou  of. 
William  11.  Welch,  M.  D.  Yale  Re¬ 
view.  September. 

Memories  of  Some  Contemporaries. 
Hugh  McCulloch.  Scribner's,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mental  Science.  The  Effect  of  Prac¬ 
tice  upon  Beading.  Science,  Septem¬ 
ber  7. 

Mental  Traits  in  the  Poultry  Y'ard. 
Benjamin  Karr.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  September. 

Metaphysique.  La  haute  metaphys- 
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ique  contfiuporaiiiK.  E.  Clay  et  Tol¬ 
stoi.  I.a  morale  iieoboutUlliique,  la 
carite  absoliie.  Iteuouvier.  Critique 
I'h  H()Soj)h  iq  lie,  .1  u  1  y . 

Military  Genius.  General  Wolseley. 
Furtuiqhtly  Itecieiv,  September. 

Millet,  Jean-Fran9ois.  ^Irs.  Henry 
Ady.  Xineteenth  Centurn,  September. 

Md;;licbkeit.  l'el)er  den  Ue^rilVder 
objectiven  Md^licbkeit  uiul  einijje  An- 
wendun^ren  desselben.  II.  .1.  V. 
Kries.  Vierteljahrssrhrift  fur  H7.sse«- 
schoftlir/ie  Philosophies  Drittes  Heft. 

More,  Henry,  The  IMatonist.  Ar¬ 
thur  Henson.  Conteuiporunj  Jievii-ic, 
September. 

.Music,  The  Place  of  .Music  in  Cul¬ 
ture.  ,1.  F.  Powbotham.  Xationul 
Jlerietr.  .September. 

Xenthondsmus,  I)er,  und  die  neuere 
M'issenscb.ift.  If.  Eucken.  Philo- 
sophische  Mouutshrfte.  Heft  9  u.  10. 

Xom.  Hemaiaiues  sur  1'  evolution 
lofrique  des  ditterentes  catefjories  du 
nom.  Paul  lfe*fnaud.  Iterne  J'hilo- 
sopliique,  August. 

Opera.  Can  a  National  .Scliool  of 
Opera  Exist?  Florence  Lane-Fox.  A7t- 
tioual  Jierietc,  .September. 

Painters.  Boston  Painters  and 
Paintiiij's.  ML  Win.  Howe  Downes. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September.  . 

Pajiier,  Le.  .Ses  .M:it»'*riaux  et  ses 
Emplois.  Edouard  Lullin.  .Bihlio- 
theque  Unicerselle  et  Rerue  Suisse,  .\u- 
gust. 

Pensee,  I/organisme  et  la  (tin).  .1. 
Gardair.  Philosophic  Chreienne,  Au¬ 
gust. 

Pessimism  and  lf(‘cent  Victorian 
Poetry.  Hemy  F.  Ifandolpb.  Xew 
Princeton  Rerieir,  September. 

Pessimisine  Philosophique,  Le,  et 
r  optimisme  cbretien.  L»'“(»  Quesnel. 
Bihliotheque  UnirerseUe  et  Rerue 
Suisse,  .September. 

Poetes  contemporaiiiii  de  la  France. 
I.econte  de  Lisle.  Edouard  Ifod.  Bih- 
Uotheque  Unirersellf  et  Rerue  Suisse, 
.September. 

I’rogress  from  Poverty.  Edward 
.\tkinson.  Forum,  September. 

Psychologic.  Somnambulisme  jiro- 
voque  a  distance.  M.  Dufay.  Rerue 
Scientijiqne,  25  .August. 

Psychologic  der  Komik.  11.  Th. 
I.ipps.  Philosophische  Monatshefte, 
Heft  9  u.  10. 

Psvchologv,  'I’he  X’ew.  .1.  H.  Hvs- 
lop.  Xew  Princeton  Reriew,  September. 

Public  Schools.  What  Shall  The 
Public  Schools  Teach?  Prof.  H.  11. 
Boyesen.  Forum,  September. 


It  is  the  writer's  “conviction  that 
our  public-school  svstem  will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  be  radically  remod¬ 
eled.”  It  is  academic.  It  should  be 
Industrial.  “  It  kindles  an  ambition 
in  them  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  is  destined  to  be  disappointed,  and 
engenders,  as  a  consequence,  discon¬ 
tent  and  disallection  toward  the  state 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
it  has  aided  in  arousing." 

Punjab  rnlversity,  The.  Moulvi 
Abd-ur-rashtd.  Asiatic  Quarterly  Re¬ 
riew,  .Inly. 

Puritanism.  'I'he  Historic  Forces 
which  gave  rise  to  Puritanism.  Will¬ 
iam  L.  Kingsley. 

Ifabelais.  sa  vie  (‘t  son  (cuvre.  Paul 
.Sr.apfer.  11.  Bihliotheque  UnirerseUe 
et  Rente  Suisse,  .\ugust. 

Ifaumfrage,  Zur.  1.  G.  Heymans. 
1 7  e  rt  elja  h  rssch  rift  fur  II  ’isse  n  sell  aft- 
Uche  Philosophie,  Drittes  Heft. 

Ifedstart,  Home  Life  of  the.  Olive 
Tlionu*  Miller.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
September. 

Many  teachers  may  find  this  delight¬ 
ful  sketch  of  bird  life  valuable  in  their 
re.ading  el.isses. 

Ifeligion's  Gain  from  Scietice.  Dr. 
T.  '1'.  Munger.  Forum,  September. 

.\  valu.ible  article.  'I’he  writer 
maintains;  that  “scietice  has  deep¬ 
ened  reverence”;  that  it  “  has  taught 
religion  to  think  according  to  cause 
and  ell'ect  ” ;  that  it  “  has  delivered  re¬ 
ligion  from  its  heaviest  incubus,  su¬ 
perstition”;  that  it  “has  jiut  religion 
upon  the  track  of  the  imiiortant  truth 
that  moral  laws  are  natural  laws”; 
that  it  “  is  delivering  religion  from 
the  miserable  habit  of  defenditig  doc¬ 
trines  and  supposed  truths  because  of 
tbeir  apparent  usefulness.” 

Hhetorical  Pessimism.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Everett.  Forum,  .September. 

Ifoniaii  Catholic  Parochial  .Schools, 
.losiqih  (’ook.  Our  Day,  -Vugust. 

Prelude  to  a  Boston  Monday  Lec¬ 
ture. 

School  .\l  tendance  in  the  I’nited 
.States.  Science,  August  24. 

From  the  report  (now  in  press)  of 
the  C'ommissioner  of  Eilucatioii. 

Sensation,  The  Olijeetive  Cause  of. 
HI.  'I'Ik*  .Sense  of  .Smell.  Prof.  .John 
Berry  Haycroft.  Brain,  .July. 

Shakespean*'s  Wisdom  of  Life. 
Prof.  E.  Dowden.  Fortniyhtly  Review, 
September. 

Sill,  Edward  Howland.  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Century,  September. 

Simplicity  us  a  'I'est  of  'rruth.  Her- 
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bert  Putnam.  Unitarian  Bevieir.,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Social  and  Political  Mirages.  James 
Parton.  Forum,  September. 

Social  Discontent,  Causes  of.  F.  D. 
Huntington.  Forum,  September. 

Socialism  through  American  Spec¬ 
tacles.  Gen.  Lloyd  S.  liryce.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  September. 

Socialisme  d'  Auguste  Blamjui,  Le. 
(suite  et  fin).  F.  Pillon.  Critique 
Ph iiosojih iq ue,  A  ugust. 

Spanish  Novel,  The  Modern.  Paul 
Sylvester.  National  Pevicic,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

.States,  lne(piality  of  the.  William 
A.  Dunning.  Political  Science  Quar¬ 
terly,  September. 

.State  Socialism.  .lolin  Ibie.  Con¬ 
temporary  Rerieir,  September. 

.Stigmatization.  Pev.Hichard  Wbeat- 
lej’.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Story-Telling  in  the  East.  Profess¬ 
or  Layce.  National  lievieic,  .Septem¬ 
ber. 

Technical  College.  The  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col¬ 
lege.  Henry  Dver.  Nature,  August 
30. 

Technical  Education,  Lord  Arm¬ 
strong  and.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  September. 

Tolstoi.  Count  Tolstoi's  Life  and 
Works.  Westminster  lievieic,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Trusts,  Economic  Aspects  of. 
George  Gunton.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  September. 

University'  and  the  Bible,  The.  T. 
T.  Munger.  Century,  Septemb*‘r. 

An  argument  for  biblical  instruction 
in  the  colleges. 

Uppingham.  An  Ancient  .School 
worked  on  Modern  Ideas.  George  IL 
Parkin.  Century,  September. 


“  Justice,  then,  wliicli  means  ade¬ 
quate  individual  training  for  each  boy, 
is  the  central  idea  of  Uppingham,  and 
all  the  arrangements  and  machinery' 
of  the  school  are  directed  to  this  end.” 

Volante.  (^uelques  remartjues  sur 
la  theorie  de  la  volante,  de  M.  W. 
James.  Beuouvier.  Critique  Philo- 
sophique,  August. 

Wales,  .V  Week  in.  Julia  C.  IL 
Doir.  Atlantic  Monthly,  .September. 

West,  Studies  of  the  Gn*at  West. 
HI.  .Memi)liis  and  Little  Bock. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Harper's, 
.September. 

Mr.  Warner  gives  account  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  places  that  be 
visits,  and  sometimes  makes  valuable 
suggestions.  In  regard  to  (‘ducat ion 
of  the  colored  jH-ople,  be  says: 
“  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about 
the  propriety  of  attaching  industrial 
training  to  public  schools  generally', 
tb(‘re  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of 
training  is  indispensable  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  .South,  whosi*  children 
do  not  at  present  receive  the  needed 
domestic  training  at  home,  and  whose 
education  must  contribute  to  their 
altility  to  earn  a  living." 

Wielaiid's  “Goldcner  .Spiegel.” 
Gustav  Brencker.  PreussiscUe  Jahr- 
hiicher,  August. 

Woiin*!),  The  .Social  Status  of.  in  In¬ 
dia.  L.  IL  de  P'onblaiHiue.  Fort- 
niyhtly  lievieic^  September. 

Women  who  go  to  Coll(*ge.  Arthur 
Gilman.  Century,  September. 

Work-Girl's  Diarv,  Pages  from  a. 
Mi  ss  B(*atrice  Potter.  N ineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  September. 

Writing  Machines  for  the  Blind. 
.Arthur  Good.  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly,  September. 
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AMO\G  THE  JWOKS. 

I.ivK  Topics  iv  Education'.  No.  1.  Ou«;ht  Textbooks  to  be  supplied  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  all  Cbildreii  iu  the  Ibiblie  Sehools.  liy  llouier  B.  .Sprague.  Chi¬ 
cago:  S.  K.  Wim-hell  &  ('o.  Trice,  10  cents. 

Colonel  Sprague  gave  an  address  ten  years  ago  upon  this  topic  before  the 
Massachusetts  'I'eachers'  Association,  and  another  last  .Inly  before  the  National 
Educational  Association.  They  are  both  in  this  little  pamphlet.  The  address 
at  San  Francisco  has  the  ring  of  a  polished  orator  and  a  sound  educator. 

.\  IIiSTonv  OF  Till-;  L'xitkd  States  and  it.s  Peofee.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  New  Vork :  D.  Ai)pleton  &  Co.  1888. 
Pp.  :m. 

'I'he  schools  owe  much  to  the  publishers  for  tlie  attractiveness  of  textbooks. 
It  is  a  (luestion  whether  we  are  not  putting  upon  them  too  lavish  a  finish, 
and  spending  too  much  money  in  their  mak»*-up.  But  it  is  certain  that  some 
of  them  are  simply  sumptuous.  Among  such  must  surely  be  reckoned 
this  new  applicant  for  the  favor  of  the  juiblic.  'I'ext  and  type,  illustrations 
and  colored  plates,  maps  and  jxirtraits,  |>aper  and  printing  —  all  are  su|)erb. 

But  it  is  in  tbe  author's  work  after  all,  that  the  book  excels.  In  clearness  of 
style  and  vivacious  interest  it  is  superior,  j'et  the  chief  cbarm  of  the  book  is 
in  its  contents.  The  great  facts  upoti  which  our  success  as  a  nation  has  de¬ 
pended  form  tile  skeleton,  but  the  llesh  and  blood  are  the  grapliic  portrayal  of 
tlie  manners  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  so  skilfully  and  enticingly 
displayed,  'i'he  arrangement  of  topics  so  as  to  keep  the  student's  attention 
and  exhibit  cause  and  etlect  and  tbe  |)rogress  of  civilization  is  admirable.  The 
liistory  and  devehtpment  of  civilization  are  kept  constantly  before  the  pupil. 
The  invention  of  tbe  steamboat,  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  country,  the  incnaise  in  the  comfort  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  tbe  uses  of  labor-saving  machin*‘ry,  all  are  topics  so  admirably  brought 
out  as  to  Interest  and  Instruct  the  pupil  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  be 
possible  with  the  most  grai)hic  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Palo  .Vito  and  C'erro 
Gordo.  It  is  eminently  a  teaching  book  and  its  majis  are  numerous,  well  exe¬ 
cuted  and  admirably  calculated  to  give  “a  geographical  body  to  an  historical 
soul."  The  illustrations  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  teaching  apparatus.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  costumes,  manners,  implements,  arms,  jewels,  vehicles,  and  inven¬ 
tions  are  valualile  in  proportion  to  their  truthfulness.  Doubtless  these  have 
cost  the  author  (pilte  as  much  labor  and  stud}’  and  research  as  the  text  itself. 
The  study  of  our  institutions,  our  government,  the  C'onstitution,  is  made  promi¬ 
nent.  'I’he  biographical  sketches  i)laced  in  sei)arate  type  in  tin*  body  of  the 
page  are  vastly  more  important  and  useful  than  if  put  in  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  page.  Tliis  book  is  strongly  to  be  commended  to  all 
teachers  of  American  history. 

The  C'dn<;ke(;atioxae  YEAit  Book.  1888.  Congregational  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety. 

This  large  octavo,  containing  403  pages,  is  full  of  what  Bobert  B.  Thomas's 
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Almanac  used  to  call  (as  read  by  an  old  farmer  )  “  New,  Useful,  and  Everlast¬ 
ing  (entertaining)  Matter."  It  gives  an  account  of  over  four  thousand  churches, 
and  ministers,  with  nearly  half  a  million  members,  representing  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families.  It  is  a  handy  book  to  have  around  the 
house. 

Potter's  New  Elementary  GEOCJRAriiv.  Designed  for  Primary  and  In¬ 
termediate  Classes.  Hy  Eliza  II.  Morton.  Teachers' edition.  12(!  pp.,  Quarto. 
Philadelphia  :  John  E.  Potter  A  Co.  18S8. 

Of  making  new  geographies  there  “seemeth  to  be  no  end."  This  one 
is  another  “  new  departure."  It  has  a  teacher's  edition  and  a  pupil's  edition. 
The  teacher's  edition  tells  “Just  what  objects  to  employ  in  connection  with 
each  lesson,"  by  which  to  illustrate  that  specific  lesson.  The  teacher  is 
evidently  to  do  much  of  the  preliminarj'  work  in  getting  the  pni)il  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  ph\’sical  side  is  made  prominent.  “The  pupil  is  taught 
to  outline  each  lesson  by  topics  and  to  recite  from  the  .same.  This  gives  em¬ 
ployment  and  increases  the  power  of  thought." 

Cassell  &  Co.  have  lately  published  in  their  National  Library  Series  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books:  No.  122.  Coriolanus.  Hy  William  Shakespeare.  No.  123. 
Areopagitica.  Letter  on  Education,  Sonnets  and  Psalms,  by  John  Milton. 
No.  124.  J)ssays  on  Goethe.  Hy  Thomas  Carlyle.  No.  12.5.  King  Hich.-ird  11. 
By  William  .Shakespeare.  No.  12(1.  Plato's  Crlto  and  Plnedo.  Dialogues  of 
Socrates  before  his  death.  No.  127.  The  Victories  of  Love,  ami  other  Poems. 
By  Coventry  Patmore.  No.  128.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Hy  William 
Shakespeare.  No.  129.  The  Old  English  Baron.  By  Clara  Beeve.  No.  130. 
The  Diary  of  .S.-unuel  Pepys,  from  November,  1(!G8,  to  end  of  Diary.  No.  131. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Pyrrhos,  Camillus,  Pelopidas,  and  Marcellus.  No.  132. 
Essays  and  Tales.  By  Joseph  Addison.  No.  133.  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,  Addison,  Savage,  .Swift.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  No.  1.34.  Sec¬ 
ond  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  By  William  Shakespeare.  No.  1.3.5.  Essaj’sand 
Tales.  By  Bichard  Steele.  No.  IJO.  Marmion;  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  No.  138.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  These  volumes  are  10  cents  a  number,  and  the  subscription 
price  per  year  is  .85.00. 

My  Al'Nt'.s  Matchmakino,  and  other  stories  by  popular  authors.  Cassell's 
“  Bainbow  Series."  New  York;  Cassell  A  Co.  For  sale  hy  DeWolfe,  Fiske 
&  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  book  under  the  title  of  “  My  Aunt's  Matchmaking,’'  contains  sixteen 
interesting,  bright  and  crisp  stories.  The  hook  is  one  which  will  he  valued  as 
a  recreation  for  many  weary  moments,  and  can  be  picked  up  and  a  story  read 
at  any  time.  'I’he  stories  are  wholesome  as  well  as  attnictive.  They  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  popular  authors  and  well  deserve  a  place  in  such  a  book  and  such  a 
series  of  “original  novels"  as  are  found  in  the  “  Bainbow  Series." 

Semi-Centennial  Celerration  of  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary.  South  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.  1837-1887.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Locke  Stow,  of  '.59.  Published 
by  the  Seminary.  1888.  Pp.  1.55. 

Mount  Ilolj'oke  .Seminary,  or  college,  which  is  to  he,  is  a  noble  institution, 
and  has  been  in  many  ways  specially  fortunate.  If  one  wishes  to  know  what 
the  higher  education  has  accomplished  for  American  women,  let  him  read  this 
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interostlng  account  of  what  Mt.  Holyoke  has  done  in  fifty  years.  The  history 
of  education  in  America  would  bo  far  from  complete  without  important  refer¬ 
ences  to  what  this  volume  treats  of.  Above  all,  tlie  reader  will  be  surprised, 
whoever  he  is,  at  the  lonj;  list  of  distiiifjuished  women  who  have  fijraduated 
at  tills  institution.  The  young  women  of  today  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  educational  advantages,  so  far  superior  to  what  was  offered  their  grand- 
motliers  fifty  years  ago.  Hut  one  is  tempted  to  ask  the  question,  Is  woman 
yet  equal  before  the  law,  in  social  life  and  educational  opportunities,  to  man? 

rnY.sicAi.  Dkvki.oi'mknt;  oi{  Till-;  Laws  (iovkuxix(j  tiik  Hi  max  Systkm. 
Hy  Nathan  Allen,  M.  1).,  LL.  1).  l*p.  348.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1888. 

Doctor  Allen  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  upon  the  pr<»per  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  human  body  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  human  system. 
Among  the  manj'  good  things  in  this  book  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be 
called  to  the  following  chapters  :  “  Ikirly  Kducation,"  “  Education  of  Girls, 

“True  Basis  of  Education,’*  “College  S|)orts,*'  and  “The  New  England  Eam- 
ily.”  Doctor  Allen  wisely  says,  “One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  want  of  fixed  principles  as  guides,”  and  discusses  elaborately  the 
Injuries  that  result  from  “treating  all  children  as  though  their  organizations 
were  precisely  alike." 

Talks  ox  Psycuoi.o<;y  Aimm.ikk  to  'I'kacmixo.  For  Teachers  and  Normal 
Institutes.  B3’  A.  L.  Welch,  LL.  D.,  Ex-l’resldent  of  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  A  ('o.  Price.  50  cents. 

This  little  book  of  one  hundred  and  thirt_v-slx  i)ages  solelj’  aims  to  help  the 
teacher  in  the  active  work  of  the  schoolroom.  Most  works  on  mental  science 
siinplv  i)ropose  to  aid  in  getting  some  knowb'dge  of  the  subject  as  a  science, 
and  do  not  aim  at  practic.il  teaching.  We  feel  certain  this  book  has  a  mission 
among  the  elementar}'  teachers,  'flit*  (piestions  that  follow  each  chapter  will 
prove  of  real  service.  The  type  is  large,  and  printing  and  binding  (chtth) 
plain  but  elegant. 

Lays  of  Axcikxt  By  ’1’.  B.  Maeiiulav.  Edited  with  notes  by  Wil¬ 

liam  .1.  Bolfe,  I.ITT.  !>.,  and  .lohn  C.  Bolfe,  Pb.  D.  New  York:  Harper  it 
Brothers.  1888.  Pp.  I'JIJ. 

Few  poems  are  so  well  adapted  for  school  study,  especially  for  the  study  of 
boys,  as  the  “  Lays  of  Koine.”  The  full  notes  of  the  editors  will  be  found  of 
great  value  to  the  schools.  'I'hey  are  eminently  accurate,  critical,  scholarly 
and  of  the  highest  practical  type. 

Ahistoti-K  axo  thk  (’iiiiiSTiAX  ('iiuurii.  An  P^ssay.  By  Brother  Azarias. 
London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  it  ('o.  1888.  Pp.  141. 

This  essa  V  was  read  at  the  ('oncord  School  of  Philosophy  in  1887.  It  discusses 
the  relation  of  this  great  philosopher  to  the  Christian  church.  It  shows  very 
clearlj'  how,  and  in  what,  Christianity  rises  higher  than  iihllosopbv.  “.Specu¬ 
lation  may  console  a  few  philosophers,  but  ttn;  soothing  hand  of  Christian 
charity,  nerved  by  the  love  of  (Jod  ami  of  man  *  *  *  ♦  ^an  revive  expiring 
hopes,  calm  the  troubled  mind,  and  raise  a  soul  out  of  despondencj’ "  into 
individual  perfection  and  sanctification. 

('IVIC.S  FOR  Yorxc.  AMKItICAXS.  OK  FlKST  LKSSOXS  IX  (JOVKKXMKXT.  Bj' 
William  N.  Griffin,  A.  M.  New  York:  A.  Lovell  it  (*o.  1888.  Pp.  Hi). 

It  is  an  interesting  and  gratifying  fact  that  so  main'  books  are  now  being 
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placed  before  the  Ainerlcan  public  desij^iied  to  make  us  more  familiar  with  tbe 
princii)les  of  our  government,  and  especiall}'  for  use  in  tbe  schools.  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  is  a  successful  teacher  of  experience,  and  in  this  little  book  he  gives,  in 
plain  and  simple  language,  easy  to  be  understood  by  school  chiltlren,  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  national  government. 

GlXN  ('o.,  Boston,  are  beating  their  own  record  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  new  books  issued  for  both  teachers  and  the  schools.  We  have  lately  received 
from  this  enterprising  house  the  following:  — 

iNTliOlU'CTioN  TO  TUK  S'lT’ i»Y  OF  TitK  MiDOl.E  AoKS.  From  the  Battle  of 
Adrianople  to  the  death  of  ('barlemagne  (a.  i>.,  .478-814).  By  Kiihraim  Emer- 
ton,  J’rofessor  of  History  in  Harvard  Fniversity. 

This  work  gives  in  simple  narrative  form,  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Germanic  peoples  on  Boman  soil,  the  gi  adual  rise  of  the  Frankish  suprem¬ 
acy,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  expression  in  the  monastic 
life  and  in  the  Boman  Fapacy,  and  finally  the  culmination  of  all  in  theKm|)ire 
of  Charlemagne.  The  text  is  suj)plemcnted  by  maps,  lists  of  works  for  refer¬ 
ence,  accounts  of  the  contemi>oraneous  material  on  which  the  narrative  is 
ha-ed,  and  suggestions  to  teachers  upon  tojtics  and  methods  of  special  study. 
It  will  be  of  great  service  to  teachers  of  history. 

C.ESAlt's  .\i;my.  a  study  of  the  military  art  of  the  Bomans  in  the  lastdays 
of  the  Bepublic.  Bv  llarrv  Fratt  dudson,  I’rofessor  of  History,  I'niversitv  of 
M  innesota.  I’rice,  .81.10. 

This  work  will  prove  useful  to  students  of  (Aesar,  and  to  those  interested  in 
military  science.  Each  point  is  presented  in  the  light  of  the  established  facts 
and  of  the  inferences  of  leading  specialists,  and  is  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  parallel  military  methcKls  in  modern  armies.  There  is  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cuts  and  diagrams.  In  this  way  a  clear  picture  of  a  Boman  army  is 
j)resented  so  that  the  evolutions  of  Cmsar's  wars  may  have  a  definite  and  intel¬ 
ligible  meaning.  I’rofessor  .Fudson  has  evidently  devoted  a  greac  deal  of  time 
to  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Axciknt  Histouy  for  Coi.i.kcks  ani>  Hk'.ii  Sciiooi.s.  By  William  F.  Al¬ 
len  and  B.  X.  Myers.  1888.  I’p.  OOO.  .81.2.'). 

Tins  is  a  beautiful  book,  tinely  illustrated  by  m.ipsand  ntimerous  cuts,  tbrow- 
ing  light  ui)on  tbe  various  parts  of  tbe  history  treated.  The  treatment  is  suf- 
liciently  full  attd  appears  to  be  accurate. 

ExTiiANCK  Examixatiox  I’AfFRs.  Compiled  by  Dr.  .lohn  8.  White,  Head 
Master  of  the  Berkeley  School  of  New  York  City.  Brice  to  teachers,  post 
paid,  .81.2.'). 

'i'hese  papt*rs  contain  analyzed  sets  of  recent  examinations  presented  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Brinceton  Colleges;  together  with  suggestions 
regarding  ])reparation  for  their  respective  examinations.  The  book  is  evidently 
intended,  not  merely  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  but  also  (pilte  as  much  for  the 
pupil.  It  will  thus  be  found  suitable  as  a  textbook  in  the  upper  classes  of  all 
schools  that  prepare  for  college. 

I.ESSOx.s  IN' Esci.isii.  ad.ipted  to  the  study  of  American  Classics.  A  text- 
breik  for  High  SchooLs  ami  Academies.  By  .Sara  E.  11.  Lockwood.  1888. 
Bp.  404.  Brice,  .81.2.'). 

Here  is  pn'sented  to  the  American  teacher  one  of  the  best  l)ooks  for  practi¬ 
cal  use  in  schools  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  and  use  of  good  literature. 
It  is  a  complete  textbook  on  rhetoric,  comi)osiii()n  writing,  and  the  history  of 
English  literature.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  best  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
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is  writton  by  one  wlio  knows  l)oth  i»ow  to  teach  and  how  to  write.  Let  every 
teaclier  of  tliis  subject  fret  a  copy  of  tiiis  book. 

Hknch  WoitK  IX  Wood.  A  Course  of  Study  and  Practice,  desi»rued  for  the 
use  of  sciiools  and  colle*res.  By  W.  F.  .M.  (loss.  l*p.  lOl.  Price,  7.5  cents. 

The  constantly  increasintr  interest  in  inannal  trainiu"  has  made  necessary 
new  textbooks  iij)on  the  use  of  tools.  This  little  book  by  I’rofesssor  Goss,  of 
Perdue  I'niversity,  has  fr''<>"  'i  '"h  of  his  own  experience  and  needs  in  the 
class  room  and  at  the  bench.  The  book  is  well  written,  admirably  illustrated, 
and  will  prove  of  <rre:it  utility. 

POLITICAI,  SCIKXCK  (^L'AKTKKLV.  Eilitcd  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Columbia  Col  Icfre.  Vol.  No.  .Sei»tember,  1888.  Pp.  1(54.  Siufrle 
copies,  75  cents;  jirice  i)er  year,  .S.'l.OO. 

This  number  contains  five  valuable  articles,  includin'r  an  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  article  by  S.  G.  P'isher,  on  “ 'I'he  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the 
War  of  tlu‘  Bebellion.  This  article  discusses  the  right  of  the  President  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  privilege,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  discussion 
to  all  teachers  of  the  Cnited  .States  Constitution. 

Ginn  »&  Co.  have  added  three  valuable  volumes  to  their  series  of  “Classics 
for  Children.”  They  are  “  Arabian  Nights,”  edited  by  PMward  Everett  Hale, 
j)p.  3(i(j,  i»rice,  50  cents;  “Benjamin  Franklin’s  Autobiography,”  edited  for 
school  use  with  notes  and  a  continuation  of  his  life  by  D.  H.  .Montgomery, 
j)]).  81 1,  i)rice,  .50  cents ;  and  “  .S«*lections  from  Buskin,  on  Beading  and  other 
subjects,’’  by  Edwin  Ginn,  with  notes  and  a  sketch  of  Buskin’s  life,  by  D.  H. 
M..  pp.  148.  'I’hese  books  are  remarkably  cheap,  well  printed,  well  edited,  and 
should  have  an  e.xtended  use. 

Among  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  publishers  of  school  books  for 
teachers  are  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  l.ike  Ginn  &  Co.,  with  whom  Mr. 
Heath  was  formerly  associated,  this  young  firm  are  outdoing  themselves  the 
present  season  in  the  numl>er  and  (piality  of  books  issued.  From  among  those 
recently  published  we  llud  the  following  upon  our  table:  — 

iSKASiDK  AND  Waysidk.  \o.  2.  By  .Julia  .MeXair  Wright.  Illustrated. 
l*p.  175. 

'Phis  second  number  in  the  series  of  “Xature  Headers  ”  takes  the  little  ones 
along  the  seaside  and  by  the  wayside,  sometimes  upon  the  liills,  sometimes 
upon  the  marshes,  sometimes  upon  the  white,  h.ird  beach.  It  tells  the  children 
of  the  ant,  the  worm,  the  tly,  the  beetle,  the  b.irnacle,  the  startish,  and  the 
dragon-ll}’.  'I'hese  stories  are  well  written,  interesting,  and  of  great  value  to 
tlie  children.  'I’he  book  is  beautiful,  well  prlute<l,  and  well  illustrated. 

E.XKitcisKs  in  English  .Vgcidknck,  Syntax,  and  Styi.k.  By  H.  I.  .Strang, 
Ontario. 

'Phis  book  consists  of  a  gr»*at  variety  of  exercises  in  English  for  criticism 
and  correction.  Its  design  is  to  drill  the  pupils  orally  as  well  as  in  writing  in 
correct  forms  of  speech,  calling  their  attention  to  common  errors  and  enlist¬ 
ing  both  ear  and  eye  in  the  cause  of  good  English.  'Phe  book  contains  nearly 
fifty  exercises  and  several  tbousaud  (juotations. 

.Vnotber  of  .Mr.  Heath’s  republications  is  entitled  Composition  .\nd  Biikt- 
OKIC  l$Y  PitACTiCK.  with  exercises  adapted  for  use  in  High  .Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges.  By  William  Williams,  n.  a.  Pp.  288. 

This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  practical  book;  not  that  it  excludes  theory,  but 
that  it  gives  prominence  to  practice.  It  combines  with  the  theory  much  prac- 
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tical  work  by  the  pupil,  well  arranged  and  systematized  with  sutlleient  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  clear  understanding  of  what  is  needful  and  what  is  aimed  at. 

Tkn  Yeahs  of  Massachusetts.  By  Raymond  L.  Bridgham.  Rp.  127. 

This  singular  little  book  discusses  in  a  trenchant  manner  such  subjects  as 
“  Public  Administration,”  “Public  Morals,”  “  Religious  Advance,”  “Educa¬ 
tion,"  “  Society.”  Tlie  treatment  of  these  various  sulyects  is  brief  and  pointed. 
The  author  sums  up  tlie  progress  made  in  the  Commonwealtli  during  tlie  last 
ten  years  and  points  out  its  dangers.  His  conclusion  is,  that  “  with  tliese  dan¬ 
gers  to  its  children  and  to  its  adults,  it  promises  to  be  in  the  future  tlie  chief 
concern  and  pressing  problem  of  tlie  State  liow  to  raise  men.” 

Seuecteh  Poems  fuom  Puemiekes  et  Xouveuues  Meditations.  Edited 
by  George  O.  Gurme,  M.,  Iowa.  Pp.  176.  I’rice,  75  cents. 

A  capital  selection  of  Kreiich  poems  for  scliool  reading,  with  full  notes  and  a 
very  interesting  biograpliical  sketcli  of  M.  Lamartine. 

Couuool  lA  Latina.  Adapted  to  the  beginner’s  books  of  Jones,  Leighton, 
Collar  and  Daniell.  By  Benjamin  L.  D’Ooge,  M.  A.,  Michigan  Normal  School. 
Pj).  81.  Price,  JO  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  twofold,  first  to  inspire  enthusiasm  at  a  time  wlien  it 
is  most  needed,  and  second,  to  insure  increased  tliorougliness.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  to  present  to  tlie  juipil  l.atin  sentences  under  the  guise  of  (piestion 
and  answer  in  such  a  way  as  constantly  to  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary  and 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  construction.  All  needeil  help  is  given  by  means  of 
notes  and  questions.  'I  he  book  is  original  in  design  and  will  surely  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  in  luactice. 

The  Civil,  Sehvice  CiL’E.sTioN  Book.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  1888. 
Pp.  282.  Price,  .§1..50. 

The  extension  of  the  Civil  Service  System  till  it  has  become  the  only  avenue 
of  entrance  to  more  than  forty  thousand  positions,  has  made  necessary  a  col¬ 
lection  of  (luestlous  that  shall  enable  the  candidate  to  judge  beforehand  of  his 
fitness  to  enter  its  examinations.  None  of  the  many  “  Question  Books  ”  hith¬ 
erto  published  serves  this  purpose.  This  book  will  be  found  throughout  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  collection  of  <iuestions.  The  four  hundred  classified  exer¬ 
cises  in  English  Syntax  will  prove  a  profitable  drill  for  any  (»ne,  and  the  tables 
in  American  History  and  in  Civil  Government  are  of  value  iu  every  school. 
This  book  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  Civil  Service  examinations  held  any¬ 
where  in  this  country. 

Lono.mans’  Schooi,  Geogiiafiiy.  By  George  C.  Chisholm.  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies.  I.ondun:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

This  book  undoubtedly  embodies  a  greater  variety  and  larger  amount  of  relia¬ 
ble  information  relating  to  the  geography  of  the  whole  world  than  can  else¬ 
where  be  found  in  the  same  space.  It  is  a  most  valuable  reference  book  for 
every  teacher  of  geography,  and  contains  just  the  information  which  every 
wide-awake  teacher  needs  to  supplement  the  material  usually  found  in  tlie  text¬ 
books.  Especially  does  it  give  valuable  information  concerning  tlie  relations 
of  our  country  to  Phirope.  For  example:  “  From  one-lialf  to  two-tliirds  of  the 
wheat.  Hour,  maize,  raw  cotton,  and  live  cattle,  and  nearly  four-fiftlis  of  tlie 
meat  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  came  from  the  United  States.”  We 
comnieiid  tills  book  to  tlie  careful  attention  of  our  American  teachers. 
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Longmans’  School  Guammau.  Hy  David  Salmon.  London  and  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1888.  Pp.  2G4. 

Several  prominent  writers  liave  lately  made  comparisons  between  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  education  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  not  always  altogetlier  in  our 
favor.  If  they  are  correct,  it  were  well  for  our  teachers  to  examine  carefully 
foreign  textbooks,  and  if  our  ambitious  authors  before  taking  up  their  pens 
would  give  critical  study  to  the  textbooks  of  Great  liritain,  it  would  doubtless 
be  for  our  benefit.  Longmans'  School  Grammar  is  not  an  old-fashioned  gram¬ 
mar,  but  it  is  a  grammar.,  and  it  embodies  the  latest  principles  of  teaching  and 
the  truest  methods  of  presentation.  The  parts  of  speech  are  tirst  considered 
with  an  immense  amount  of  jiractice.  ('lassltlcation  and  Inflection  constitute 
Part  2.  Part  3  treats  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  Part  4  of  History  and 
Derivation.  Longmans’  New  Yorkotlice  is  at  lil  E.  lOth  Street. 

NCMHKits  Symholizkd;  an  Elementary  Algebra.  By  David  M.  Sensenig, 
M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  Sclutol,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago :  1).  Apiileton  it  Co.  1888.  Pp.  31’). 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  new  applicant  for  the  teaclier's  favor 
may  be  mentioned :  “  Easy  transition  from  the  elementary  forms  of  reason¬ 

ing  to  pure  mathematical  demonstration.”  A  large  number  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  appropriate  examples,  both  for  oral  and  written  work.  A  fairly 
extensive  treatment  of  factoring;  an  early  introduction  of  the  equation,  and  a 
frequent  return  to  it.  The  explanations  of  algebraic  subtraction,  or  the  subject 
of  minus  quantities,  is  a  noticeable  feature.  It  would  be  a  very  dull  puitil  who 
would  not  be  able  to  understand,  “Tell  which  of  the  following  (piantities are 
positive  and  which  negative :  .John  earns  Sid,  spends  .$8,  finds  .89,  loses  .812, 
gives  a  poor  man  .8‘>,  receives  a  reward  of  .8<!.”  The  above  features  are  of  such 
importance  that  the  book  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  careful  examination 
by  any  wide-awake  teacher  of  Algebra. 

.VCADKMiC  Ali'.kbua,  with  numerous  examples;  Coli.k<;k  Ai.gkiiua,  with 
numerous  examples.  By  Edward  A.  Bowser.  LE.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathemat¬ 
ics  and  Engineei  ing  in  llutger's  College.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  23  Murray',  and  27  Warren  Streets.  1888. 

Doctor  Bowser,  in  these  two  volumes,  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  his  list 
of  Mathematical  Textbooks.  His  treatises  in  the  higher  mathematics  are 
somewhat  well  known,  and  the  appearance  of  these  new  books  indicates  that 
teachers  will  very^  soon  have  a  better  aiainaintancc  with  his  methods. 
Among  the  features  tirst  noticed  might  he  mentioned  (1)  A  chapter  of  ecpia- 
tions  and  problems  introduced  before  the  subject  of  factoring,  in  order  that 
the  student  may  “see  and  feel  that  he  can  use  his  knowledge  to  some  practical 
end.”  (2)  'I'he  attention  given  to  factoring,  with  the  special  idea  that  “  the 
student's  tirst  thought  on  looking  at  an  eipiation  shall  be:  can  it  be  resolved 
into  factors.'’  (3)  The  large  number  of  examides,  carefully  gradeil,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  teacher  a  chanee  to  prevent  tlie  use  of  a  student's  note-book 
“  key.”  (4)  The  two  books  could  be  used  in  the  same  class,  if  it  were  of  any 
advantage  to  do  so,  when,  perhaps,  some  wished  to  pursue  the  course  farther, 
while  otliers  must  stop  with  the  elementary  part,  the  wording  being  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two,  the  dillcrenee  being  simply  in  the  amount  of  ground  cov¬ 
ered.  The  question  does  arise,  howcwer,  whether  the  same,  explanations  are 
required  for  academic  as  for  college  pupils.  The  publishers  are  making  no 
mistake  in  presenting  this  series  to  the  educational  world. 
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Dksckii’TIVK  Geomkti!Y.  H\’  Lewis  Fuunce,  Assistant  Trofessorof  Descrip¬ 
tive  Geometry  and  Drawiii"  in  the  Massacims(*tts  Institute  of  Teclmolo^y. 
lioston :  Ginn  »!t  Go.  1888.  Price,  .81. do.  Pp.  .*>4,  with  16  plates. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  practical  book.  Tills  is  tlie especial  feature;  many 
practical  |)roblems  are  fj'ven,  and  the  principles  of  Descriptive  Geometry  are 
applied.  The  design  is  to  furnish  a  work  for  draughtsmen  as  well  as  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

CiiEMiCAi-  Pinmi.KMS.  lly  J.  P.  Grablield,  Ph.  D.,  and  P.  .S.  Hums,  11.  S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Go.  1888. 

The  title  of  the  work  indicates  the  contents.  Problems  in  Volumetric  and 
Gravimetric  computations  and  percentage  composition,  atomic  weights  [three 
methods),  reaction,  thermo-chemistry,  etc.,  take  up  the  largest  part  of  the 
book,  while  the  rest  of  the  space  presents  what  teachers  need,  a  quite  complete 
list  of  “  Tecii.”  examinations  in  chemistry.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  of  chemistry. 

Poin  i.AU  Physics.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S.,  author  of  “  Four¬ 
teen  Weeks'  .Scries”  in  Natural  .Science.  Pp.  .‘180.  New  York  and  Chicago: 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Go. 

Teachers  need  no  introduction  to  the  “  Fourteen  Weeks'  Series,"  and  all  that 
can  be  said  here  must  be  to  speak  of  the  revision  of  the  “  Fourteen  Weeks  in 
Natural  Philosoiiliy.’’  For  this  purpose,  a  few  lines  are  taken  from  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Preface:  Shortlj’ before  his  death,  tinding  his  health  too  feeble  to 
permit  of  extra  labor,  the  author  recpiested  Dr.  W.  Le  G.  Stevens,  Professor 
of  Physics  ill  the  Packer  ('ollegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  to  revise  the  t»*xtbook 
in  Physics,  as  important  advances  in  this  department  of  science  had  been  made 
since  the  issue  of  the  edition  of  1878.  In  performing  this  work.  Professor 
Stevens  has  endeavored  to  impose  the  least  possible  modification  upon  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  author.  Nevertheless,  every  chapter  has  received  some 
alterations  and  slight  enlargement.''  This  book  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  a 
very  extended  sale.  Its  statements  are  remarkably  clear,  and  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  High  school  teacher,  for  use  with  the  average  class  of 
boys  and  girls,  will  give  great  satisfaction. 

Gixx  &  Gomi’ANY  have  Issued  a  very  neat  and  attractive  catalogue  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  various  and  important  publications.  'I'lils  enterprising 
house  are  publishing  for  teachers  and  the  schools,  almost  daily,  new  books  of 
rare  value,  and  their  prices  are  remarkably  low.  Their  “  (’lassies  for  Ghildren  ” 
hold  a  high  place  as  supplementary  readers.  Good  literature  is  the  great  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  public  schools. 

The  Massachusetts  .Society  for  Promoting  Good  ('itizenship  has  just  issued  a 
report  of  great  value,  upon  Works  on  Civil  Government.''  It  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  such  works  as  are  fitted  for  school  use.  It  may  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  Edwin  1).  Mead,  71  Pinckney  Street,  Boston. 

The  Eighth  .Vnnual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston, 
lias  some  interesting  chapters,  wliich  are  well  worth  a  careful  pei  usal,  especially 
Mr.  .Seaver's  remarks  upon  Courses  of  .Study  and  Promotions. 
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'i'he  following  live  volumes  are  juih- 
lislied  in  Cassell's  “  Sunshine  Series,” 
issued  weekly  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  104 
and  100  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  in  Boston  by  Clarke 
Carruth.  I’riee  .'iO  cents  eaeh. 

Thk  BhownStonk  Boy.  By  William 
Henry  Bishop. 

This  book  contains  eij^lit  stories  de¬ 
scriptive  of  queer  people,  or  laughable 
incidents  or  situations.  The  stories 
are  out  of  the  ordinary  run  and  are 
written  in  an  interestin';  and  attrac¬ 
tive  style. 

Bkwitchkd:  a  Tale.  By  Louis  I’en- 
dleton. 

This  tale  of  the  South  has  an  ai)pro- 
priate  title,  and  has  for  characters  the 
native  Southerner,  the  Spaniard,  and 
the  Negro,  playing  on  tlieir  supersti¬ 
tious  and  well  portraying  their  peculi¬ 
arities.  Though  right  triumphs  in  the 
end.  it  is  only  by  force  of  might  and 
happy  coincidences.  Two  shorter  arti¬ 
cles,  “  Ariadne  in  the  Wire  Grass,”  and 
“Tlie  Story  of  Black  Dan,”  are  ap¬ 
pended. 

No.  19  State  Stueet.  By  David 
Graham  Adee. 

A  few  words  taken  from  the  Prologue 
may  set  before  the  reader  the  nature, 
at  least,  of  the  story.  “  The  indorse¬ 
ment  ran  as  follows :  ‘  Full  Statement 

of  the  Mysterious  Discoveries  and  Ex¬ 
periences  at  No.  19  State  Street,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.’  Fnder  this  strange 
inscription  was  the  date  ‘  February  28, 
184.').’  At  the  foot  of  the  document, 
which  seemed  to  my  hasty  scrutiny  to 
contain  a  bulky  consecutive  recital, 
was  inscribed  the  signature,  ‘John 
Andrew  Cross,’  in  full.  It  is  this 
quaintly-told  tale,  so  startling  and 
peculiar,  which,  without  apology,  is 


herein  laid  before  the  reader,  with 
the  single  suggestion, —  was  John  A. 
Cross  ever  cra/y?” 

Madame  Silva.  By  M.  G.  McClel¬ 
land,  author  of  “Olilivion,”  “  Prin¬ 
cess,’’  and  “Jean  Monteith.”  Pp. 
320. 

This  stor3',  like  so  manj'  modern  sto¬ 
ries,  is  a  peering  into  the  mysteries  of 
what  may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  mesmerism.  It  is  an  account 
of  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  mes¬ 
meric  inlluence  that  enchained  a  wife, 
and  to  make  her  what  a  wife  ought  to 
be,  “  a  creature  to  love,  and  be  loved 
bj*;  to  be  companion,  friend,  lover, 
comrade,  conscience,  aspiration,  lit¬ 
erally  part  and  parcel  of  her  husband's 
being.”  Bound  with  this  storjq  is  a 
shorter  one,  entitled  “  The  Ghost  of 
Dred  Power.” 

Odds  Acaixst  IIek.  By  Margaret 
Russell  .Macfarlane. 

This  novel  is  not  trashy,  vulgar,  or 
injurious.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting 
style  and  gives  some  very  good  descrip¬ 
tions  of  human  character. 

Agnes  Si  uhiage.  By  Edwin  Las- 
settlr  Bj  nner.  Ticknor  “  Paper  Se¬ 
ries.”  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 

This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  portrayals  of  New  England  coloni¬ 
al  life  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  nov¬ 
el.  Students  of  earlj'  American  history 
are  familiar  with  the  romantic  story 
j  upon  which  the  book  is  founded,  and 
:  will  recognize  many  of  the  events  as 
■  well-known  historical  facts.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  given  a  very  striking  and 
;  clear  picture  of  New  England  life, 
I  of  the  quaint  buildings,  narrow' 
j  streets  and  lanes,  of  the  spirit  and 
I  customs  of  the  people  of  a  hundred 
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ami  fifty  years  ago.  Very  fascitiafmg  | 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  Puritan 
towns.  ! 

Saixt  Petek  and  Tom:  ok,  Two  j 
rxMKEl.Y  IIekoes.  Hy  Helle  .S.  j 
('ragin.  Pp.  UK).  Price,  §1.00.  lios-  j 
ton  and  Ciiicago:  Pongregational 
Sunday-Scliool  and  Publishing  Soci-  , 
ety.  I 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  these  two  j 
boys'  stories  to  know  something  about  ' 
them.  The  titles  and  the  name  of  the 
publishers  would  inform  any  discern¬ 
ing  reader  that  the  book  was  designed 
for  Sunday-School  Libraries.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  a  recommendation  to  most 
readers,  still  it  ought  to  be.  This 
hook  seems  to  belie  the  accusations  so 
commonly  made  against  stories  of  this 
class,  and  is  very  readable.  The  I 
two  boys  are  not  saints, —  Peter,  too 
fiery-tempered ;  Tom,  too  dull, —  but 
they  won  places  for  themselves, 
both  in  the  good  opinions  and  in  the  i 
liearts  of  all  their  friends.  It  is  a  , 
very  boys'  book,  both  to  be  appreciated 
by  them  and  to  do  them  good. 

IXCIDENTS  IX  A  lU’SY  LlEE.  .\n  .\u-  ' 
tobiography  by  .4sa  liullard.  lios-  | 
ton  and  Chicago:  Congregational  | 
Suuday-.School  and  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety.  1888.  Pp.  235.  I 

No  Sundaj’-school  worker  can  be  , 
found  who  does  not  know  of  the  veil-  ! 
crable  Asa  liullard,  and  few  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  good  that  he 
has  done  for  the  young.  There  could  | 
be  no  more  fitting  time  for  the  publi-  | 
cation  of  his  memoirs  than  the  pies-  j 
ent,  Just  after  his  death,  and  while  so 
many  Sunday-schools  are  contributing 
to  the  “  Asa  liullard  .Memorial  Fund  " ;  : 
no  more  fitting  publishers  than  the  j 


Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society,  and  all  would 
prefer  that  the  life  should  be  written 
bv  -Mr.  liullard  himself.  All  will  be 
pleased  to  find  the  autobiography  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  Cambridge,  and  followed 
by  the  inemorial  address  of  M.  C. 
Hazard  of  Dorchester. 

CooKEKY  EOK  Beoixxeks.  liy  Marl- 
Oil  llarland.  li.iston :  1).  Lothrop 
Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Any  book  from  the  pen  of  Marion 
llarland,  and  particularly  one  on  the 
subject  of  cooker}’,  is  always  welcome 
to  the  American  housewife.  This 
book  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  Just  beginning  to  learn  this 
valuable  art,  and  will  be  found  full  of 
useful  suggestions  to  those  who  are 
experts  in  this  line.  It  contains  Just 
such  instruction  as  every  young  house¬ 
wife  reipilres  when  she  finds  herself 
obliged  to  depend  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources. 

Lookixg  liACKWAKi).  liy  Edward 
liellamy.  Ticknor  “  Paper  Series.” 
lioston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  Price,  50 
cents. 

This  startling  book  has  aroused  in¬ 
tense  interest  among  the  iieople  at 
large,  and  is  read  far  and  near.  It  is 
a  book  which  thoughtful  and  serious- 
minded  iieople  are  now  reading  and 
discussing.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  long 
look  ahead,  given  under  the  fascinating 
aspect  of  a  backward  look  from  the 
year  2000,  A.  D.  The  social  system 
of  the  present  century  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  year  2000.  People 
interested  in  the  labor  question  will 
particularly  enjoy  this  book. 
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I.ARKIN  IIUNTOX,  T.T.,D.,  the  heml  master  of  the  IJoston  Normal  School, 
from  hi>«  poMitiou  and  traininj;  is  es|M*eially  Htt**<l  to  pwpare  these  charts. 

When  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  i)ro<‘essc8,  In  addition,  snhtractlon,  nuilti|di(Mitlon,  and 
division  of  all  iiuinl>ers  Itelou  one  hundred  are  so  tlioiouj^ldy  iiiiiler>ioo  1  and  drilled  Into 
the  mind  that  as  soon  as  a  question  is  iiroposed  the  answer  comes  uji  si»onUineously,  tin'; 
elements  of  nuudier-study  may  he  consldereil  as  mastered. 

These  charts  consist  ol  i:t  slu'ets,  40.\;j<t  inches,  ))rlnted  on  ro|>c  maniila  pai>er  expressly 
mauufacturcil  for  this  purpose,  ami  are  neatly  and  securely  moulded. 

Price,  with  supporters,  $8.00;  without  supporters,  $6.00. 

SPECIAL.  1*KICE  for  one  sample  copy,  for  examination,  charts  and  supporters,  SO.OO, 
or  without  supporters,  (1>4.00. 

Corrosporiclenco  respectfuliy  solicited. 

EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


